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No.. 1. 
L.- “Phe only guide which 
ries ean follow 
any opinion 
ship mentioned in heather 
the Word of Go 1 Wel 
Scriptures that when [Idolatry was in- 
troduced into the world, the form 
under which it appeared was Sabian- 
ism, or the worship of the heavenly 
host, in connection with the veneration 
of certain beings desiganted Baalim or 
Siddim in the Old Testament and 
Daimonia in the New Testament. The 
latter term has unfortunately been 
ranslated “Devils” in the English 
New Testament, our translators having 
evidently held the opinion adopted by 
the early Christians, and derived from 
the Jews, that the Pagan world literal- 
ly worshipped evil spirits; and the re- 
ports of missionaries, even at the pr eS- 
ent day, from Tndia and ot! 
countries, are not free from lis- 
take. The Demons of the Gentiles, 
however, are merely deceased ancestors 
or Hero-gods, the souls of benefactors 
of their race, worshipped as Demon- 
gods by their grateful erity. In 
the more poly theistic system, 
their images were enshrined in helo: 
as for instance, the Capitoline Jupiter, 
denounced by the Sivies; while, in 
the Material system, the souls are wor- 
shipped as animating the various por- 
tions of the world: so that, 
fact, the votaries of these two systems, 
however great their antipathy to each 
other, worship in reality the same be- 
ings. The Stoics, while they denoune- 
ed the idol in the Capitol, yet worship- 
ped the very sane Jupiter as the soul 
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vehemently denounced images, merely 
beeanse of the absurdity of attempting 
to make an image of a soul. 

2. Some of the Christian Fathers, 
however, rose above the common mis- 
take, that the Gentile world worship- 
ped Devils. Tertullian says that the 
Demons worshipped by the Gentiles 
were “the shades ofthe dead;” Ar- 
nobius, that “ they venerated dead men 
as immortal gods;” and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, that ‘the more skilful theol- 
ogists placed in their temples the 
cotiins of the deceased, called their 
souls Demons, and taught that they 
ought to be worshipped by men.” 
“When,” says Hesiod, the mortal re- 
mains who flourished during 
the golden age were hidden beneath 
the earth, their souls became benefi- 
eent Demons; still hovering over the 
world which they had once inhabited, 
and still watching as guardians over 
the affnirs of men. These, clothed in 
thin air, and rapidly flitting through 
every region of the earth, possess the 
royal privilege of conferring wealth, 
and of protecting the administration 
of justice.” According to this passage 
the Demon-gods worshipped by 
the Heathen were formed of air (5); 
were all originally men who were deifi- 
ed after 


order to 


of those 


then, 


death; 
obtain wealth &e, and 
flourished during the golden age. St. 
Paul us that the Heathen 
“know not God;” that they originally 
“changed the truth of God into a lie, 
and worshipped and served the ecrea- 
ture, more than (or, rather than) the 
Creator;” and that, “the things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
Demons and not to God.” Tie Apostle 


were worshipped 


assures 
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makes no exception here whatever in| honours of their diluvian fathers; yet, 
favour of any one heathen nation|if we examine the legendary histories 
throughout the world, or of one god) of the chief deities worshipped by the 
above another in any Pagan system;|Gentiles, we shall almost invariably 
so that, to look for any being amongst) find them replete with allusions to the 
the gods of any Gentile nation, higher | Creation and Paradise on the one hand, 
than a Demon-god, or a deified man, }and to the Deluge and the Ark on the 
that isto say, aman arrayed in the| other. 
attributes of Jehovah, is virtually to | 4. The Pagans were well aware that 
deny the inspiration of the Apostle’s| the first world sprang from a watery 
statement, and to engage in a search) Chaos, that it was destroyed by a Deluge, 
which is hopeless and vain, and which} and that a second world sprang forth 
can only result in seriously affecting) from its ruins. From this simple truth 
the purity of the Christianity presented | of a single destruction and renovation 
to the heathen. of the world, they deduced by specious 
3. In order to the clear understand-| analogical reasoning, a series of similar 
ing of the subject, I shall lay before) destructions and renovations, both pro- 
my readers a sketch of the one univer-| spectively, and retrospectively. Hence 
sal system of Mythology, held by the| arose the theory of the eternity of 
heathen in every quarter of the globe,| Matter, and the old Pagan law, that 
which is stated at large and illustrated | “ez nihilo nihil fit.” So ancient are 
in Faber’s Origin of Pagan Idolatry;| these speculations, that Moses .was in- 
a most important and valuable work, | spired to write his history of the Crea- 
which ought to be in the hands of every | tion and the Deluge, directly to oppose 
Missionary. Our first enquiry must be,| them; for, from Genesis we learn that 
who are those Demon-gods, worshipped | Matter is no/ eternal, but was created out 
by the whole Pagan world without ex-|of nothing by the word of God; and 
ception? According to heathen My-|also, that there was no world before 
thology, there were two golden ages,| that which preceded the Deluge; God 
the first coinciding with the period | forming the previously created Matter 
immediately succeeding the Creation, | into that identical world which was in- 
and the second, with that_immediately| habited by Adam and his posterity. 
succeeding the Deluge. Hence,as the} 5. But, not only did the Gentiles 
Demon-gods were those mortals who!|adopt the theory of a succession of 
lived in the golden age, and as there} worlds, but being aware of certain re- 
was a golden age both atter the Crea-|markable coincidences between the 
tion and after the Deluge, it follows} Antediluvian and Postdiluvian worlds, 
that these Demon-gods were the mem- | they adopted the absurd notion of an 
bers of the family of Adam in the one/ endless succession of similar worlds, in 
instance, and of the family of Noah in| which the very same beings appear 
the other. Various other persons who| and disappear in the everlasting revo- 
were eminent characters, and who lived | lutions of Heaven and Earth. The 
after each golden age were frequently} Antediluvian world commenced from 
added to these by the Pagan world,|a single pair, who were placed ina 
but the members of the two primeval! garden on the Mountain of Paradise, 
families are nevertheless the original| from which lofty region as from a 
prototypes of the Demon-gods. Thus| centre, the earth was peopled. Adam 
the heads of the Sethite generations| and Eve, although they may have had 
from Adam to Noah, perhaps also those| other children, were however chiefly 
of the Cainite generations, were re-| memorable as being the parents ofa 
membered with a certain degree of) triad of sons, espoused toa triad of 
reverence; thus likewise after the Del-| daughters. Adam himself was a hus- 
uge, some ofthe younger patriarchs, | bandman; and was the universal Sove- 
particularly those of the line of Ham,| reign of the earth, which was peopled 
were adored as Demons, and even! by his descendants. He was also the 
usurped (as it were) the titles and_first Sacrificer, and he dwelt fearless 
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and secure in the midst of the brute | 
After the fall, wickedness | 


creation. 
gradually increased, until at last God 
destroyed that world by a Deluge. 
The postdiluvian world resembled the 
old world, with more or less exactness, 
in all these particulars. This world 
also commenced with a single pair, | 
whose offspring were a triad of sons! 
espoused to a triad of daughters-in-law. | 
It also, as from acentre, was repeopled 
from the lofty region of Paradise; for, 
Mount Ararat where the Ark rested, | 
coincides geographically with the Mount | 
of Paradise ;see Fub. B. ii. ch. 1. and 
Wells Geography), so that mankind 
twice derived their origin from the) 
same Mount, and Noah appeared after 
the Deluge, in the very same lofty re- 
gion which Adam had previously in- 
habited in his state of innocence and 
happiness. Noah was, like Adam, a 
husbandman by occupation; he was 
the first Sacrificer after the Deluge, on 
the same mountain; and he was the 
great universal father and Sovereign 
of the second race of mankind, as 
Adam was of the first. He dwelt 
secure in the midst of the brute crea- 
tion with which he was shut up in the | 
Ark; and his piety produced, however 
imperfectly, a second golden age re- 
sembling the paradisaical state, and 
which was a state of innocence com-| 
pared with the wickedness of that gene- | 
ration which preceded the Deluge. | 
This analogy formed the ground of the | 
theory of an endless succession of pre- | 
cisely similar worlds. Each mundane} 
system was thought to present an ex- 
act resemblance to its predecessor, in 
which the same persons everlastingly | 
reappeared in new bodies, the same 
parts were enacted by them afresh, 
and the same deeds whether good or| 
bad were repeated. The appointed | 
revolution of Heaven and Earth being 
completed, and depravity having reach- 
ed its climax, the world is again de- 
stroyed by a Deluge and returns to its 
original Chaos; the Demon-gods, men, 
and all things, being involved in one 
common destruction, leaving only the 
chief of these gods shut up in the 
silence and solitude of Chaos. But, 
Matter being eternal, 


which perishes; and, anew world soon 
springs forth from the Chaotic Deluge, 
|a new Great Father appears, a new 
| triad of Demon-gods is generated from 
| his substance, and the eternal revolu- 
| tions of Heaven and Earth again roll 
| forward. 

6. The doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chocis necessarily followed from this 
theory. Each person was believed to 
have existed in a prior world; and each 
person, after his death, was expected, 
when the appointed term of ages had 
elapsed, to reappear in a new theatre 
of action. Adam and Noah, in accord- 
ance with these speculations, were each 
esteemed the Great universal Father 


‘and Sovereign of gods and men, the 


latter being esteemed a reappearance of 
the former, and the divine souls which 
once animated the family of Adam, 
were supposed to be again incarnate in 
the members of the family of Noah. 
The Great Father therefore has a miz- 
ed character, his history referring him 


| partly to the age of Adam, and partly 


to that of Noah; but, in the person of 
the Demon-gods, Noah predominates 


‘above Adam, and the Noetic triad 


above the Adamic, because the re- 


;membrance of the Deluge was much 


more deeply impressed upon the minds of 
the Gentiles, than that of the Creation. 

7. The doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chosis was soon carried to such an ex- 
tent, that whenever any eminent Sage or 
Sovereign arose in the early ages, he 
was looked upon as either an incarna- 
tion of the Great Father, or of a person 
of the sacred triad, although the period 
in which he flourished, was not the 
commencement of anew world. Hence 


| arose the Oriental doctrine of Avatars, 
/or various successive incarnations of 


the same Demon-god. 

8. Another coincidence necessary 
to complete the theory of a succession 
of precisely similar worlds, is as fol- 
lows: At the creation the Earth was 
the Great universal Mother, from whose 
fruitful womb, men, and beasts, and 
the vegetable creation &c., were pro- 
duced; and at the Deluge, when the 
waters subsided, the Ark rested on 
Mount Ararat—the Paradisaical Mount 


it is form alone|—and from its womb, as it were, men, 
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and beasts, and the seeds of the veget- | poused his own Mother, and sometimes 
Able creation &e. were born. Hence his own sister, and sometimes his 
the Gentiles made the Ark the Great dauohter. 

Mother of the postdiluvian world, as } . : P a 
ant I 11. Noah is also sometimes divided 


the Earth was of the antediluvian 
world; and since each world was con- 
sidered to be perfectly similar to the 
preceding one; and Adam, the first 
Great Father, was supposed to have 
reappeared in Noah the second Great 
Father; the Ark was therefore, in a 
similar manner, in some sort identified 
with the Earth. Hence the Ark and 
the Earth were alike esteemed the 
Great Mother who gave birth to gods, 
men, and all things. 

9. The symbols used to represent 
the Great Mother were the Lotos, the 
Egg or Ovum Mundi, the Cow, the 
Mare, &e., &c., and these symbols re- 
resented both the Earth and the Ark. 
Tn consequence also of the intercom- 
munion of titles as well as of symbols, 
what ought properly to be predicated 
of the Earth, is also predicated of the 
Ark; and conversely, what ought prop- 
erly to be predicated of the Ark, is 
also predicated of the Farth. 

10. As the Earth and the Ark were 
each regarded as the Great Mother, 
and as Adam and Noah were each re- 
garded as the Great universal Father, 
they were placed in the relationship of 
husband and wife to each other. But 
Noah was born out of the womb of the 
Ark, as Adam was born from the womb 
of the Earth, and hence the Great 
Fatherand Mother were considered in 
the light of a Mother and her Son. 
But, although Noah was born from the 
Ark, he nevertheless existed before it, 
and even produced it; he also existed 
before the renovated world, and was 
allegorically its parent, and hence the 
two were regarded as Father and! 
Daughter. The two were, moreover, 
the first of all creatures, and were pro- 
duced from Chaos, and hence they 
were, lastly, regarded as Brother and 
Sister. This nuptial relationship of the 
Great Father and Mother, gave rise to 
various pagan fables of incestuous un- | 
ions, and to the contradictory geneal- | 
ogies of the Demon-gods; for, in con- 
sequence of this theory, the Great 
Father is said to have sometimes es- | 


| Ark, and as an 


into fwe persons an older and a young- 
er god (e.g. Cronus and Jupiter), be- 
ing viewed father and son; yet, 
the two are in reality but one deity. 
When the Great Mother is said to pro- 
duce a son, that son was naturally 
deemed the offspring of her consort the 
Great Father, although he was in reali- 
ty the very same person viewed under 
a different aspect. Besides, Noah, in 
an eminent degree, sustained a double 
character. As the mystic parent ot the 
inhabitant of a former 
world, the resemblance of a 
venerable old man; as the child of the 
Ark, and as the first inhabitant ofa 
new world, he seemed as one restored 
to a state of youthful vigour. 

is. Os Father and Mother 
were considered to be the two princi- 
ples of fecundity, whether animal or 
vegetable; and their union was some- 
times considered to be of so intimate a 
nature, that it was inseparable. They 
thus formed one great Hermaphroditic 
deity, who was at once the Great 
Father and Mother of all things; e. g. 
the Hermaphroditic Jupiter, or Calus 
and Zerra regarded as one being. As 
the deities of generation they were 
thought to preside over the opening of 
the womb; and since the rudiments 
of the new world were all born from 
the door of the Ark when it was first 
opened on the summit of Ararat, the 
same divinities who were the reputed 
principles of fecundity, were ever vene- 
rated as the gods of the door or the 
gods of opening. 

13. But, the Gentiles were aware 
that neither the Earth nor the Ark 
preduced their mystic offspring, animal 


as 


he wore 


ie Great 


and vegetable, in consequence of any 


real marriage with Adam or Noah; on 
the contrary, they each brought forth 
the Great Father himself, and the 
whole race of metaphorical children 
without any co-operation of a husband 
Demon-god. Hence the Great Mother 
is frequently represented by a virgin 
who gives birth miraculously to the 
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Great Father; and, as the Ark, she is 
constantly connected with the dove 
and the Rainbow. The idea of the 
virginity of the Great Mother gave 
rise to heathen nunneries, in which a 
breach of the vows of chastity was 
visited with tlfe most horrible punish- 
ment. 
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14. The entrance of Noah into the 
Ark, corresponded with the entrance 


of Adam into the Earth. But, the en- 
trance of Adam into the Earth was his 
burial; hence the entrance into the 
Ark was also deemed a burial, or an 
enclosure within a coftin, or a descent 
into the gloomy region of Hades, and 
the person who thus entered was con- 
sidered as one that died, or was plung- 
ed ina deep deathlike sleep. Adam 
however, the first Great Father, was 
thought to have reappeared in the per- 
son of Noah, the second Great Father; 
hence the ot Noah from the 
Ark was esteemed a revival, or a resur- 
rection, or a return from the infernal 
regions. On the other hand the enclos- 
ure of Noah within the Ark, was said 


egress 


to be his enclosuse within the womb of 


the Great Mother, and consequently his 
exit to bea birth-from that womb; hence 
the burial of Adam was considered only 
in the light ofa temporary return to 
the womb of his primeval parent, from 
which in due time he was destined to 
be born again at the commencement 
of another world. This being the case, 
the interior of the Earth and the in- 
terior of the Ark were, by a mystic 
intercommunion of terms, indifferently 
called the womb of the Great Mother, 
and the infernal regions; and the same 
god who had floated in an Ark upon 
the sea, who had experienced a wonder- 
ful second birth, who had been lost 
and found again, who had died and 
revived, was constantly either esteem- 
ed an infernal deity or was said to have 
descended into Hades, or was reputed 
the president of obsequies, and the 
sovereign lord of departed spirits. 

15. All the gods ultimately melt 
into the Great Father, and all the god- 
desses into the Great Mother, and the 


Great Mother into the one Hermaphro- 


ditic deity. 
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THE FOURTH CO 
er 


MANDMENT, ITS 
RITY AND EXTENT, * 











BY REV. L. B. PEET. 

In the discussion of this subject, the Plena- 
ry In n of the Scriptures, and the Divin- 
ity of st, are assumed, as propositions 
already proved. As to his human nature, 
Christ was born and ednueated a Jew. He 


o his own people and to his own worl 


and fulfilled all that had been predicted of 











him in previous ages. He did not come to 
abolish, or to alter any of the laws, or 
instractions, which had been previously 
viven to his people and to the world. But 
having accomplished his mission on earth 
he ascended on high, and there with the 
Fath commissioned the Holy Ghost their 
Co-equal, to inaugerate such changes in tlhe 
moral government of men, as might be for 
their highest good, and for the glory of the 
Triune God. 





.OW as tT 


N 


‘ 
o the authority and extent of the 
Fourth Commandment what can 
from him respecting it? 
In Luke's 6: 5. 
id unto th the Son of man Lord 
also of the Sabbath.” By Son of man here 
Christ undoubtedly refers to himself. It will 
also be admitted that the Sabbath, of which he 
here speaks, refers to the Fotrth Command of 
the Decalogue, and that this command occu- 
pied then the same relative position in the 
fen Commandments, that it does at the pres- 
ent tin *Kurios,.” here translated Lord, 
means also master, or owner, Christ thus rec- 
oznizes the Sabbath, as an institution of his 
own appointment. 

Now when did that appointment take place? 
In Gen. 2: 2, 3, we read; “and on the Seventh 
day God (the Logos) ended his work which he 


we learn 


we read; “and he 


s m, is 
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s the title of an Essay Read at the Meeting 


(* This i 
of the Foochow Missionary Conference, held July 26th 
Is70, As published in the Reeorder the Essay is a- 


bridged about one third from the original manuscript. 





The following isan Extract from the Minutes of the 
Conference: ** Mr. Peet shewed that the Sabbath exist- 
ed before the promulgation of the law at Sinai upon 
the authority of a Divine Command given in Eden; 
th: is intended not for the Jews only, but also 


for the world 
is not affect 
int 





it large; and that the duty of Christians 
d by the change which has since been made 
he day of the week on which it is observed, He than 
referred with severe criticism to the opinions of many 
who say that the Jew only is bound to obey the w rit- 
ten law, and showed that such a theory was produc- 


tive of much harm. The various opinions lately set 
forth onthe subject in China were also commented 
upon, and it Was urged that a faithful observance of 


the Sabbath shouid be required of the Chinese Chris- 

tians inasmuch as this manifests a greater reverence 

and love for God than the most strict observance of 

all the other commandments put together. Those who 
| have been taught toregard the subject as 6ne of in- 
| difference to he decided by every man’s own conscience 
have invariably erelong entirely disregarded it, and 
sunk into a state little different from that of the hea- 
then around them. 

A vote of thanks was qiveu to Mr. Peet for his in- 
teresting paper. After that the subject was freely dis- 
cussed by all present,—all, however, agreeing with the 
= 7 which had been expressed in the Essay.” Ed. Ch. 
| tec. 
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had made, and blessed the Seventh day and 
sanctified it, because that in it, he had rested 
trom all his work, which God created and 
made.” Some more than two thousand years 
subsequent to this period this “ Seventh day” 
received a new name. Thus in Ex, 16: 26, 
Moses says, “ the Seventh day, which is the 
Sabbath.” Subsequently, in giving the Law 
on mount Sinai, God introduces the 4th com- 
mandment by saying, “ Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.” This form of 


expression clearly refers to the Sabbath as| 
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day, Sunlay, &c. and in Chinese, “ worship 


_day,” all pointing to one and the same day, 


an institution which had already been in- | 


augurated, and with the claims of which, the 
people were already acquainted. 

Thus we are plainly taught that the Sabbath 
is of Divine Authority. It was instituted in 
Eden, promulgated at Sinai, and its author- 
ship claimed by Christ himself. 

The next point to be treated is its extent. 
Was the Sabbath instituted for the Jews only? 
or for the race? 

We think an affirmative answer to the latter 
query, is the right one. 

1. The testimony of:scripture is decidedly 
in favor of it. In Mark 2: 27, Christ tells us, 
“the Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath.” The word man is here 
used generically. It includes the race. Hence 
the 4th Commandment of the Decalogue, is 
of universal obligation, and its claims and 
benefits extend alike to all men of what- 
ever age or nation. Christ 
spiritual nature as including works of necessi- 
ty and mercy, by referring to what David did 
on the Sabbath and by his own example in 
healing the sick on that day. But no where 
do we find the least intimation that either he 
or any of his Apostles diminished ought from 
the authority of any of the commands of the 
Decalogue. And when the Apostles in their 
writings speak of the law they uniformly refer 
to the law of the Ten commandments, which 
law, Paul says, is holy, and the commandment 
holy and just and good,” This he said not to 
Jews only, but to Gentiles as well, for he is 
here addressing the Romans. The same is 
true of the other Apostles. They speak of the 
moral Jaw as something abiding and distinct 
from the laws and ceremonies of Moses which 
are done away in Christ. 

The Apostles were the instruments whom 
God employed to abolish the Jewish ceremoni- 
al, and to introduce the more simple forms of 
Christian worship. But what of the 4th 
commandment? Was that to be done away? 
Not at all. It was to be observed on the First 
day of the week instead of the Seventh. It 
was to be called the Lord’s day, and was 
to become the Christian Sabbath. Did this 
change in the day effect any change in the 
validity of the institution itself? We think 
not. At the present time therefore we find 
that a certain day of the week is recognized 
by the Christian world, and has been for 
many ages, as a day of rest and of worship. 
It is known by various names, such as the 
Sabbath, the First day of the week, the Lord’s 


| was instituted for the Jews only, 


viz., the day following the six successive days 
of labor or the seventh day. Now if any man 
faithfully observes this day as appointed of 
God for rest and worship, does he not meet 
all of the requisitions of the 4th command- 
ment as fully as Moses did who first published 
it, though it be not precisely the same un- 
broken seventh portion of time in regular 
succession from the creation of the world? 
Christ and his Apostles in changing the 
Sabbath from the Seventh, to the first day of 
the week, violated no command of the Deca- 
logue, nor did they infringe upon the rights of 
any, either of God or man, while at the same 
time they gave their testimony to the unre- 
pealed laws of this Decalogue, and conse- 
quently to the continued existence and au- 
thority of the Sabbath institution. Christ as 
Lord of the Sabbath hada perfect right to 
change the day, or its name, or both, as he 
chose. This he did mainly through the ex- 
ample and teachings of his Apostles, who 
were under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and thus it was sanctioned by Divine Author- 
ity, that the First day of the week, instead of 
the Seventh, should be the Christian Sabbath. 
2. We reject the theory, that the Sabbath 
on the 
ground of the many wrong conclusions to 


| which its leads. 


explained its | 


A late writer on this subject says “ that the 
Sabbath Law, (referring to the 4th command- 
ment), was given to Jews only.” Again he 
says, “ But as to the Sabbath Law if enacted 
for the world why does it not say so?” So 
we might ask respecting each one of the com- 
mands of the Decalogue, if enacted for the 
world why does it not sayso? But it does not 
say so. Therefore they are binding upon none, 


| save only upon the Jews to whom they were 


first given. So the above writer himself 
thinks. He says, ‘Not a law in that Deca- 


logue is binding upon any but a Jew, simply 
because it is there. All its moral laws,” he 
says, “were binding before; and they are 


| binding now on myriads who know nothing 


of that Decalogue’s existence.” What he un- 
derstands by “a moral precept,” he says, “is a 
law written on the fleshly tablets of the 
heart.” Which we suppose must mean natur- 
al consciousness of what is right and what is 
wrong. Hence the written law of God, writ- 
ten with his own hand, is binding upon none 
but Jews only to whom it was addressed, ex- 
cept so far as it may coincide with what any 
one may conceive to have been written on the 
fleshly tablet of his heart! How are we to 
convict the heathen of the sin of idolatry? 
To warn them against murder? Uncleanness? 
Theft? Falsehood? Covetousness? And the 
like? Not by appealing to God’s written law, 
but to the law written on the fleshly tablets 
of their hearts” What a wonderful discov- 
ery of the 19th century! Paul must have 
been both beside himself, and have forgotten 


lames too, when he talked about the “law 
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being our school master to bring us to 
Christ!’ Why did he not inform us what 
that law was, that he was talking about? 
That it was not the written law of God, but 


the law written on the fleshly tablets of | 


men’s hearts!” What a pity that he should 
have made such a mistake! What multitudes 
of ministers and Christians of every age and 
nation have been misled by his neglecting to 
define what is “moral” and what is “ posi- 
tive” when speaking of the law! A new 
era has indeed risen upon us! 

3. We believe the opposite theory to the 
above is the true one, because it leads to cor- 


rect conclusions and to a correct interpreta- | 


tion of the word of God. 

According to this theory man owes certain 
duties.to God and to his fellowmen, growing | 
out of his relations to both which can never 
be dispensed with, without disobedience to 
the authority of the former, and at the same 
time infringing upon the rights of the latter. 
All of these duties both to God and to men 
are briefly comprehended in the requisitions | 
of the Decalogue. Hence this Decalogue be- 
longs no more to the Jew than to the gentile. 
No more, nor no less to one age or natjons 
than to another. It is the great Charter and 


Bill of Rights, which God has given to the | 


race. So long as we believe God to be 
what he is represented to be in his word 
and man to be what he is there declared 
to be, the relations existing between the 
two absolutely necessitates just such a con- 
stitution as is contained in the Decalogue. 
Diminish aught from the first four command- 
ments of this Decalogue and you must inev- 
itably detract from the authority of God. 
Diminish aught from the last six and you must 
as inevitably detract from the rights of man. 
In this as well as in all of the other works of 
God there is a perfect correlation between God 
and man, between the Creator and his crea- 
ture. 


Foochow. 
(To be Concluded.) 





CONNECTION OF CHINESE AND 
HEBREW. 


BY REV. J. EDKINS. 


The remarkable antiquity of the Old 
Testament renders it of the highest 
philological value. The age of Moses 
B. C. 1530 to 1450 synchronizes 
with the reigus of Chinese emperors 
who belonged to the Shang dynasty. 
His writings are the oldest known 
Hebrew literature, but the documents 
he used in compiling Genesis were prob- 
ably more ancient than his own time 
and may be approximately referred to 


|the period of Abraham or nearly B. C. 
1900. Part of the Chinese Book of 
| History seems to be equally old. Ancient 
Chinese arts and institutions indicate 
a migration from the west that prob- 
ably took place early in the third mil- 
lenium before Christ and previous to 
‘confusion of tongues at Babel, The 
|older a language, the more important 
jis it as a source of information on the 
primitive language of mankind. The 
ancient Hebrew and the ancient Chi- 
{nese were probably dialects of a still 
more venerable mother speech which 
| was truly antediluvian and began with 
Adam. 

Is it possible to obtain safe results in 
comparing these two languages? Have 
they common elements w hich beh onged 
‘to the speech of primeval men? To 
| how great an extent do we find their 
vocabularies identical? How far does 
|their syntax differ? How many cen- 


| turies probably intervened between the 
time of the separation of these ancient 
|modes of speech from each other and 
the Mosaic age? 

These and other cognate questions 
demand an answer. The attempt will 
now be made to give some specimens 
of the mode in which it may ultimately 
be given. 

Chinese words consist of a monosyl- 
lable containing a vowel and one or 
two consonants. Hebrew words con- 
sist of one or two vowels and one, two, 
or three consonants forming one or two 
syllables. 

There appears to have been an addi- 
tion of letters to the Hebrew, by which 
the original monosyllable has become 
dissyllabic. If we can find out the 
laws by which the monosyllabic roots 
were lengthened and otherwise modi- 
fied, we shall be in a position to reduce 
the Hebrew words as they occur ina 
dictionary to a form convenient for 


|comparison with Chinese. Among these 


laws are :— 

1. The initial sibilant often found 
preceding two radical consonants may 
be confidently set aside as a Semitic 
prefix. 


9 


“ae 


The medial consonant if it be 





Resh or Lamed may be suspected as 
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nota genuine sie al letter. It may 12. ‘Shabath, rested, ended, Latin, 
have been inserted as Rin the German finis, Chinese fie Pa Bat, Hebrew 
“sprach,” when compared with the 


batal, cease. 
English “speech.” | on, 


13. Shahhat, slaughtered, Chinese I 
ko, Kar éo cut, Latin caedo Rill, Eng- 
lish kill. 

14. Shahhath destroy, the same with 
the preceding. 


3. The third consonant is very fre- 
quently a mere repetition of the second. 
4. Sibilant radical letters are often | 
the modern representatives of D and 
T. Thus Sham ¢here was more an- 


ciently Tam as in Chaldee. | 15. Shahhar, was black, Chinese Ba 

5. Inthe same way Resh and La- ke, Hex, Mongol hara, Sanscrit Kala, 
med often stand for an older D. black. 

6. The sonceter see ot value of Vav 16. Shakab, helay down, Latin cubo, 
is W, and of Ayin G. Of F the value | cubuit, Greek, kupto, bend, Mongol 
is P. Of He and Hheth it is K. hebdehu ¢o lie down. 

7. The Chinese final NG frequent- | 17. Shalahh Ae sent, Latin lego, lega- 
ly corresponds to the Hebrew and | ts, Mongol, yelegehu send. Probably 
Indo-European final M. connected with the Chinese =o Chai, 


8. Almost any letter may be added | T‘ax send and the Greek stello. Both 
toa monosyllabic root to form a third; T and L often come from an older D. 
radical. E g, the root of Gadol great 18. Shamat, he sent, he struck, he 
is GAD. Zl threw, Latin mitto, English smite, 
meet, German schmeissen to strike and 
to throw. 
ae eb ie eet : 19. Shafat he judged, in the substan- 

1. Tsa dik just is lengthened from | — Shofetim, gives its name tothe book 
Dik, which appears in the Greek dikai- | , 
os, the Latin rectus, the English right, 


Some examples of the first of these 
laws will now be given. 


of Judges, and occurs in the title of the 
pe ata of Carthage who in Roman his- 
the Chinese Te Chi, which is, in the | tory are called Suffetes. This word is 
old pronounciation, Dix. | essentially the same as Badal, he, divid- 
2. Selag, (Ayin) English rock. jed. The judge is the divider, In Chi- 
3. Safad, beat the breast, English | Bese Fi, Bir, divide, is from the same 
beat, Chinese, 4¥ fa for Bat, Hebrew | root, as also, a little modified, Af Pun 
Shebet rod. and | P‘an, both meaning to divide 
4. Isahhak, daugh, Latin eachinnor. 1 a 
; , oes > jand =F 
5. Tsamath, was silent, mutus, Chi- es v S , : : 
nese Mrk. “judging Se aspirated form is pre- 
. . iP . erred. In Latin we find pars, partior 
6. Tsafahh, was wide, fii Pox wide, | 'T"e re 2 
> findo &e. 
7. Sabag, was satisfie $i au or , a 
‘ a tesfed, FE pau Or! = These examples are sufficient to show 
Pox. that there was a very ancient time 


8. Sagab, was high, from the root | when Hebrew words now consisting of 


gab high. ithree consonantal radicals, the first 
9. Safak, struck, Sifik struck a cove-| being a sibilant, Zavin, Tseadi, Samech 
’ al ie =A . - ? 
nant, baculus a staff, Chinese Pak strike.| or Shin, were without this oie Tn 
? - . . 
10. Saraf, seraph, serpent. The S| comparing such words with correspond- 
ing Chinese terms, we must first. re- 


is preserved in serpo, and the Sanscrit = i: 
move the sibilant. The same must be 


sarpa, but it is wanting in repo to creep, 
which retains the pure root. Compare 
also replile and the Greek herpein fo 
creep. 

11. Shabag, he swore, probably the 


and in European languages are by hav- 
jine a ‘sibilant initial, disguised in the 
same manner. The Hebrew Marah 
cs was bitter is the same with “amarus,” 
7] Sox to bind, 43 Box, bind ” ? ? 
sane with Boi to bind, 78} Gon, bind. | «amer,” and “smart.” Our “speak” 


pan half. In the sense of 


done with all words which in Sanscrit 





- on 2 we oes be 


Pa a a 


as 
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is the old fashioned Chinese word 
bak to speak. As the Indo-European 
languages all have this peculiarity in 
common with the Semitic languages, it 
must have been developed before their 
separation, and it may be regarded as 
one of the philological facts of the third 
millenium before the Christian era. 
The prefix ofa sibilant is entirely 
foreign to all Chinese and Turanian 
languages. The Basque in the south 
of France, the Finnish in Scandinavia, 
and the Tartar languages are all with- 
out it. 

The Semitic nations placed a vowel 
after the sibilant initial. The Celts, 
Teutons, Greeks, Latins and Hindoos 
usually prefixed it without a vowel. 
Thus in our word “straight” where S 
is prefixed, R inserted and T added at 
the end, no vowel intervenes between 
the prefix S and the first radical letter 
T. The proper name, Sadok, occurring 
in Arabian and Hebrew biography, and 
meaning “the righteous one,” is an ex- 


ample of the Semitic habit of inserting | 


a vowel between the prefix and the 
root. 

I limit myself at present to the illus- 
tration of the first of the preceding 
eight laws. 

Pexrne, October, 1870. 





CHINESE CANNIBALISM. 
BY L. N. W- 


An article on this subject, in a late 
number of the North China Herald, re- 
fers to the well-known fact that the 
Chinese attribute virtues to nostrums 
derived from the human body; and 
also states that “itis not an uncommon 
thing, in a warfare which excited the 
passions of both sides, to find soldiers 
tearing the bodies of the slain to pieces, 
and devouring their hearts.” Leaving 
aside the abstract question as to how 
far removed the Chinese are from the 
“era of cannibalism,” it may be confi- 
dently asserted as to them, that the bat- 
tle-field, the execution ground, and the 
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scencs of mob violence, too often bear 
witness to fiendish cruelty and thirst 
for human blood scarcely surpassed by 
the original New Zealanders or the 
most slaughter-loving tribes of Africa. 

There are numerous authentic in- 
| stances of cannibalism in China. A Man- 
| chu, belonging to the White Banner, 
| with his wife, has just been condemn- 
/ed to death by the proper official in 
Peking, for murdering the aged mother 
|of one of the parties. She accident- 
jally occasioned the death of a little 
| crand-child consigned to her care; 
whereupon the incensed parents took 
| her life, and followed the act by rip- 
| ping open the body of their victim, and 
tearing out and devouring the heart. 
It is even reported that the flesh was 
boiled and sold to poor people as food! 
During the famine which prevailed in 
North China afew years ago, human 
flesh was known to have been exposed 
for sale in the public market of an in- 
terior town west of the capital; and 
| there is reason to believe that anthro- 
pophagous practices were not unfre- 
quent. 








| In the third and fourth years of 
Tung Chih, a large body of long haired 
| rebels from Hu-pei entered the south- 
eastern part of Shan-hsi province, every- 
where plundering the people and dev- 
astating the country. Thousands of 
the helpless villagers and peasantry 
| perished at the hands of the invaders, 
| who not only remorselessly robbed and 
|murdered men, women, and children, 
but frequently feasted upon their ghast- 
ly remains. It was no uncommon thing 
to tear strips of flesh from the bodies 
‘of the slain and roast them in burning 
embers or hot ashes; while with equal 
| facility skulls were converted into 
| bowls and cups, the skin manufactured 
into serviceable shoes, and the tendons 
'made into ropes or thongs for tying 
horses, &e. The rebels were dispersed 
| with great slaughter by an army under 
| Viceroy Tsuo-tsung-tang and the Man- 
‘chu General Tuo-lung-a. 
Pexine, August 23rd, 1870. 
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'PSAOU-NGO (¥ EK Je ) TEMPLE. | ceeded by the temple. The matter 


however was not permitted to rest 
. , there; for in the reign of the Emperor 
Some time ago as I was making a 


Sa 
. s Hwuy-tsung 3s ==), about A. D. 
trip into the country I stopped on 7 s ( x3 aR) : 
Saturday to spend the Lord’s Day at 1100, she was by imperial decree admit- 
. . . Be > 5 2 recep 
Tsaou-ngo; a village in which we have) = a gods and — of 
a preaching station and some few) Vola: ane in the reign of the Emperor 
rs 4 > . “ « x . ron 
Christians. During the afternoon the | Li-tsung (FH Fz) about A. D. 1230, 
assistant proposed to go and visit the) her father and mother were admitted 
village temple, which temple is quite) into the same divinely honored throng. 
large, and has a history that is not al- 


baw pps ree a It hy em of Western saints being wisely deferred 
that in the reign of the Emperor (s till their history, if they ever had any, 


ti) NIB it of the Han (RE ji) dy-| had become forgotten ; when the fact 
nasty (about A. D. 140) there lived at} being declared by the proper authority 


the place a man named Tsaou who had|the devout worshipers had no other 
an only daughter, noted for her filial| means of deciding whether they invok- 
affection and obedience. When she was} ed the name of, and prayed to be made 
only eight years of age her mother had/like to, a saint or the contrary. We 
an attack of threatening sickness; the} see thus that the Western canonization 
child went to a neighboring temple,|and Eastern apotheosis are ‘not alto- 
and before the chief divinity of the} gether different in this respect. If we 
place cut a lump of flesh from her| mistake not it has been discovered and 
thigh, and having properly prepared | settled only in our days that a very 
the flesh thus cut away, she gave it to| highly favored woman who acted quite 
her mother who instantly recovered.| an important part in the world about 
About six years after performing this| nineteen centuries ago was born im- 
act of filial piety, her father, who was|maculate! And while we are writing 
a religious devotee, was on his way] these lines we learn that an old man 
one day to attend a procession held in| on the banks of the Tiber has been de- 
honor ofa neighboring god, and was} clared infallible, which declaration hav- 
rowing his boat against the tide, when | ing a retrospect influence brings also 
the waves becoming too powerful for|into the number of ‘infallibles,’ some 
him his boat was swamped and he him-| not only of the weakest and most 
self was drowned. The daughter when! worthless, but some ofthe most out- 
she heard of the calamity repaired to| rageously bad men who have ever dis- 
the river, and for seventeen days pour-| graced humanity! 


ed out her tears and cries, without) The reason for the apotheosis of our 
ceasing: shé then took a gourd and) ; 


havi ° 1 . ited | Chinese heroine is however entirely sat- 

he ing u “¢ ih. a pi int a yes we *| isfactory. In the reign of the Emperor 
¥ o P stream. : 

charm, cast the gourd into the stream. | Huwy-tsung some men coming from 


The gourd floated for a while on the| Gor to pay tribute to his Majesty 
Se asi peer ar Mes ger a the Emperor; when the tribute bear- 

ay a — - * "f cn “| ers came to the river, on whose bank 
$o Gpover Che pence Of Ber TASS S| the temple is erected, there was a great 
corpse, she immediately plunged into storm, so that they were unable to 
the river in the place where the gourd] 4.5... the young woman’s fame had 

. . re Ine Ag ties - < = ° 

sunk, and after three days the corpses| fortunately ‘by that time become very 
arose to the surface, that of the daugh- widely celebrated, and the messengers 
ter clasping in its stiffened arms that of] i) distress called upon the name of the 
the — A tablet — he oi Soon) departed worthy: and though when 
erected to her memory by the ees olive and well she was unable to save 
Magistrate of Shau-hing (3 HL ) | her father from a watery grave, now 
and after five years the tablet was suc-| thatshe had been dead about athousand 








We have heard of the canonization 
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years she had power to still the waves| without the aid of steam or of wheeled 
so that the offering was borne across| carriages, of the temple noticed above, 
in safety and delivered to the properly | might be visited what is said to be the 
constituted officers of his Majesty. This| tomb of the Emperot Yi: a name suf- 
coming to the Emperor’s ears he issued | ficiently prominent in the Chinese clas- 
the decree that she be admitted among|sies: or we might visit the graves of 





the gods as above stated. 
The walls and pillars of the temple} 
are thickly studded with verses and| 
sayings in her praise, not very differ- 
ent in idea from the words which Lem- | 
uel uses in praise of his heroine “Many | 
daughters have done virtuously, but) 
thou excellest them all.” One of them is | 
we Sat which might be ren-| 

dered “An Edward VI ora George} 
Washington among women.” The fore-| 
going facts and dates are taken from the | 
ca) VL xe te aH ie Tssaou keang | 


heaou neu meaou che, a work of two) 


the two loyal scholars Tang and Lin‘ 
who under cover of the night bore 
away and concealed the corpses of the 
Sung monarchs and thus prevented 
their desecration by the Mongols, for 
which loyal chivalrous action they are 
by imperial edict venerated and wor- 
shiped till the present day: or we 
might visit the Si-hu in whose vicinity is 
laid the story of the white snake, and on 
one of whose islands dwelt the ‘ bachel- 
or sage’ who in the study of literature, 
and in enlarging his knowledge of, and 
acquaintance with birds and trees, found 
in his own opinion more than a recom- 


volumes compiled in the reign of the} pense for the want of wife and children: 
Emperor Kang-hi. |these and other incidents render the 

Leaving the mythological and fabu-| place as justly celebrated in Chinese 
lous portions of the story to be esti-| story, as Loch Lomond or any lake 
mated at their true value, the fact still) or dell immortalized by Sir Walter 
remains that the temple stands there) Scott, is in the literature of North 





now as it has stood for centuries pro- 
claiming the beauty and the reward of 
filial piety. 

The author of one ofthe many books 
on China says, when speaking of his 
visit to one of the cities of the Empire, 
“In viewing this city .... I felt most 
forcibly the deficiency of interest in 
every thing relating to China from the 
whole being unconnected with classical 
or chivalrous recollections.” Weare dis- 
posed to question the justice of such a 
remark. A traveller unacquainted with 
the history of Greece might pass over 
the field of Marathon, or through the 


straits of Thermopyle, without hav-| 


ing his patriotism in the least increased, 


as one, unacquainted with, or uninter-| 


ested in the history of Britain, might 
pass over, or near to, the field of Water- 
loo an entire stranger to the sensations 
of him who on the spot said, 

“Stop! For thy tread is on an Empire’s dust, 

An carthquake’s spoil is sepulchered below.” 

But such men would sadly miscall 
Europe if they should go away and say 
that it was “all unconnected with 
classical or chivalrous recollections.” 
Within less than a day’s journey, even 


| Britain. 


HancnHow. 





THE TIENTSIN MASSACRE, 


BY REY. C. A. STANLEY, 
of the American Board Mission. 





“What it is necessary for us to study above 
all things is, in my opinion the beginning.” * 
| The importance of this principle can hardly 
| be overestimated, if one would get a correct 
; and proper understanding of any fact or event. 

Failing to apprehend and appreciate the 
origin of events, ignoring or disregarding “the 
| beginning,” it is in vain that one attempts to 
| comprehend that which succeeds. The se- 
| quence of incidents must be traced, and the 
| connection understood before one can dis- 
| course of the event itself in an intelligent and 
| intelligible manner. 
| Because the incidents that have transpired 
| within the last few months and years, bear- 
|ing upon the Tientsin Massacre, and the im- 
| portant and palpable facts immediately con- 
| nected with it have been ignored, overlooked 
or imperfectly appreciated, therefore the fail- 
ure to arrive at an adequate conception of the 
event itself, or of the crisis which this event 
indicates as already upon us. 

* D’ Aubigné in Introduc, to Vol. III of History of 

the Ref. in the Times of Calvin. 
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It is the opinion of the writer, that a care- 
ful study of all former mobs, riots and at- 
tempts at the destruction of foreigners in 
China, would not fail to throw light upon the 
late tragedy at Tientsin. As the means for 
such an investigation are not at hand, only 
events of a later date will be noticed. But in 
these more recent “beginnings” there is a- 
bundant evidence indicating that the events 
of the 21st of June, were but the legitimate 
fruits of an earlier sowing. 

For present purposes, it will not be neces- 
sary to go back further than the en of the 
year 1867. It was then that the Burlingame 
mission began its career—a mission from 
which some hoped for so much good; concern- 
ing which most persons entertained serious 
doubts; while a few denounced it from the 


first as being fraught with no good, either to | 


China itself, or to foreign residents in China 
—as in no way likely to advance civiliza- 
tion, science or religion. With that mission 
as such, we have nothing to do at present. 
Let us notice, however, some of the events 
which followed its departure, 

Before the winter (of 1867 and 1868) had 
passed and navigation had again opened in 
the north, a marked change was noticeable in 
the conduct and bearing of the people towards 
foreigners. This was observed alike in Tien- 
tsin and Peking—among the official class as 
well as among the common people. Ere long 
a similar state of things was observed at other 
places in China. So haughty, and in some 

ases insulting, was the bearing of Chinese 
officials, that it was matter of frequent re- 
mark. It soon became evident to the major- 
ity of observers, that the Chinese Government 
had no idea of entering the family of nations 
in any such manner as some of its friends and 
advisers had proposed. It was with purposes 
and ideas of a different kind and wholly its 
own, that it took such a step. 

The progress of this Embassy; 





how the 


people of the United States were deceived | 


and went into ecstacies over the “oldest na- 
tion in the world sending 
est nation” to represent it, and ask for ita 
reception anda welcome into the fraternity 
of nations—how a suplementary treaty was 


made which reiterated some provisions of | fresh in the minds of all, 


former treaties, but contained nothing new— 
how China was said to be calling for the in- 
troduction of western science, civilization and 
religion—all this, and much more is fully 
known. 

The reception which this mission met with 
in America, only increased the arrogant as- 
sumptions, and multiplied the insults offered 
to foreigners, and their representatives. The 
mask was in a measure thrown off, both by 
the Chinese Government, and by its represent- 
atives abroad. Those who were closely watch- 
ing the development of circumstances, al- 
ready saw the cloud arising. The Embassy 
proceeded to Europe. ‘The court of St. James 
will not be duped,’ it was said; but even as- 
tute Englishmen were as badly “taken in” 





a son of the young- | 


| as their consins—equally willing to be hum- 
| bugged. Other successes soon followed, each 

of which added its weight to the turning 
i scale in China, 


| Following speedily on these successes—fit 
preludes of the terrible scenes which they in- 
| troduced—came the outburst of the long pent 
{up and smouldering troubles in Formosa—in 
| April 1868.* 

| Shortly after this manifestation of anti- 
| foreign fecling, difficulty arose at other places, 
especially in Sz-chuen in connection with the 
Catholics. Then comes the outbreak at Yang- 
chow, t August 22nd—a most cowardly affair, 
and if not originated by the authorities, at 
least winked at by them—and the guilty 
parties persistently shielded from justice. 


Other, and less flagrant acts of perfidy fol- 
jlowed these—as at Swatow and Foochow— 
until they culminated in the atrocities perpe- 
| trated at Tientsin. 


| it is worthy of note that in every one of 
| these cases, local officials were deeply impli- 
}cated, if indeed they were not directly con- 
nected with them. And while condemning 
| the temporizing and dangerous policy of the 
foreign powers especially England’ and the 
| United States—in connection with these 
events, let us not forget the measures adopted 
| by some of their representatives at the ports 
—measures which, in the circumstances, can 
hardly fail of meeting with general approval. 

After the unjust “snub” given to these 
|men by the British Foreign Office, and the 
| recall of J. Ross Browne, by the United States 
—and as showing the true spirit of the Chi- 
nese as encouraged to manifest itself by the 
action of Foreign Governments,—it is well to 
recall the gross insults to which Sir R. Alcock 
was subjected on the occasion of his visit to 
|the viceroy at Nankin near the close of 1869, 
| It certainly furnishes matter for contempla- 
|tion to those who are interested in the trne 
advancement of China, in connection with 
such an event as has since occurred at 
Tientsin. 


The part which Ts¢ng-kwo-fan—then Gov- 
| ernor General of the Two-kiang—played in 
the settlement of the Yang-chow affair, is 
It will also be re- 
membered that almost immediately after the 
{Yang-chow business was settled, Ts¢ng was 
| transferred to the Governor Generalship of the 
| Metropolitan province, Chihli. 
| No sooner was his approach announced than 
we heard rumors of the intended destruction 
|or expulsion of foreigners. Every month or 
|two these were revived. Connected with 
them were various stories of the wicked deeds 
{done by the “barbarians,” and the calamities 
| which had befallen the, Chinese since the ad- 
| vent oi foreigners. The effect of all this was 
* Chinese Recorder, August 
papers April and May, 1868. 
¢ Chinese Recorder, September 1868, p. 88, also p. 69 
“ Hankow” intelligence, also Chinese Recorder 
i 





1868 p. 65, Shanghae 


August 1869 p. 69. 
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to inflame the minds of the people—the igno- | 


ant believed what was told them; and the 
feeling that. something was to be done to rid 
the country of its pest, became so strong, that 
many would have nothing to do with foreign- 
ers for fear of compromising themselves with 
their officials. Even in Tientsin, where for- 
eigners had for so many years engaged in 
business and missionary operations, so great 
was this fear, that it was with much difficulty 
that buildings could be rented in new locali- 
ties. So numerous and definite were the 
rumors floating about the country, that ex- 
cept in places where the missionary was well 
known, it was almost impossible to rent prem- 
ises in the interior for missionary purposes. 
Where success attended the efforts made, and 
premises were rented in due form, mandarin 


interference compelled their relinquishment | 


and the return of the rent already paid. In 
one instance * where such was the case, it was 
even said by the local officer, that previous to 
renting premises—the right of which accord- 
ing to treaty, he acknowledged—we should 
make our desire known to the authorities, so 
that they might assist in securing proper and 
suitable accommodations. This pretended re- 
quirement emanated from Tséng-kwo-fan, and 
the object of it was to secure a knowledge of 
our intentions beforehand, so as to prevent 
the rental,—prevention being less trouble- 
some than ejection. 

In August 1869, another event occurred 
which has tended not a little to strengthen 
the feeling against foreigners, viz. the murder 
of Mr. Williamson of the London Mission 
Society.f The perpetrators of this deed have 
never been sought out and punished, and as a 
result, the Chinese long ago came to the con- 





clusion that foreign life is not valued as high- | 


ly as they had supposed, and they very natur- 
ally reasoned, ‘if one, why not more ?* 

There were, even then, those who were do- 
ing allin their power to create and intensify 
in others the hatred to us which existed in 
their own hearts—and not without success. 


It was generally believed at the time that | 


this event had no political significance, but 
later developments seem to point to a differ- 
ent conclusion. Be this as it may, it had its 
bearing—and an important one too—in dis- 
sipating the feeling among the Chinese that 
foreign life was sacred and would be avenged. 
Had the instigators and perpetrators of this 
deed been punished—had the home Govern- 
ment, through its Representative been faithful 
to its sacred trust of protecting its citizens, 
and required the Chinese Government to have 
done its duty in this case,—it is matter of 
serious doubt whether history would have had 
to record the bloody deeds and sufferings of 
last June. 

The knowledge of these events as they oc- 
curred being circulated throughout the coun- 
try, unsettled and excited the minds of an 
ever suspicious people. 








* Chinese Recorder, May, 1870, p. 323. 
¢ Chinese Recorder, October 1869, p. 
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As long ago as early in the summer of 1869, 
;the common report among the people—and 
believed by them—was that Tséng-kwo-fan 
| was making preparations for the expulsion of 
foreigners from China;—his removal from 
Nankin to this province was considered from 
the first to be connected with such a plan. 
Thus one thing after another has increased, 
deepened and extended the anti-foreign feel- 
ing, till through the direct efforts of the 
| Tientsin Prefect and City Magistrate, and a 
Brigadier named Chén-ta-swai (or Chén-kwo- 
rui),—recently from Nankin, where he had 
laid the train for a similar catastrophe, —it 
| culminated in the Tientsin Massacre. 


While there had been one succession of 
rumors for the last two years, indicating an 
increasingly unsatisfactory state of feeling on 
| the part of the Chinese, the immediate begin- 
ning of these later troubles may be placed at 
|about the end of May last, when a number of 
interments were made by the Sisters of Mercy 
east of the river. Rumors at once revived 
concerning the destruction of children for the 
purpose of obtaining their eyes and hearts for 
use in medical preparations. Excitement be- 
came intense; the place of interment was 
visited by hundreds daily. Many of the 
| bodies were exhumed, but according to relia- 
| ble testimony, nothing but bones and a little 
|hair was found. It was said however, that 
| among the remains were corpses with the 
eyes and hearts taken out, which being be- 
| lieved by the ignorant and credulous, the 
excitement spread, and the fear increased, 


The kidnapping stories followed almost im- 
mediately, and kidnapping was charged upon 
the representatives of the Romish church, 
About this time two persons accused of ab- 
ducting children were seized, and without the 
show of a trial, or the least evidence of their 
guilt, they were executed by the Prefect. It 
|should be borne in mind that this officer had 
| been here but a short time—that he was ap- 
| pointed by Tséng-kwo-fan; and soon after his 
|arrival, he took occasion to make his anti- 
| foreign feeling known, and gave utterance to 
| the sentiment that he had no fear of foreign- 
|ers. In assuming the power of life and death, 
| which alone belonged to Chung-how, he re- 
| lied for support on Tséng-kwo-fan, as being 
| under his orders and not under Chung’s, 


| Asamark of appreciation, the anti-foreign 
| party here presented him with “the umbrella 


|}of ten thousand names” (% va% Be ), 


and a complimentary tablet inscribed, “The 
| Living Buddha of Ten thousand families” 


(45 3¢ AE Hh) 


Proclamations issued by the Prefect and 
| City Magistrate had the effect greatly to in- 
| crease the excitement and strengthen the 
conviction that the Sisters of Mercy were 
guiity of the foul deeds charged on them, 
That of the Prefect spoke of the kidnappers 
as “commissioned by other parties to kidnap 
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in all directions,’ and the charge was at once | remove the suspicions concerning the Roman- 
made and believed that the “other parties” ists. It was but a short time after the second 
meant Catholics. visit that the attack was commenced. 

Some rumorsr had come to our knowledge| A few of the preceding events are import- 
before, but the first open demonstrations of a| ant. For days little groups of men belonging 
threatening kind were observed on sabbath | to the fire companies and “ roughs” had been 
the 5th of June by one of the mission ladies. | observed here and there in earnest conversa- 
As was her frequent custom, she went to the | tion—the rumors increased, violent demon- 
city accompanied only by some of her school | strations and abusive language became more 
girls to attend the chapel services, and to in- | frequent, and the excitement intensified; yet 
struct the women. As soon as they entered | not even friendly natives thought of such an 
the city, a crowd began to collect about them | issne, although the day fixed upon was freely 
—which had never occured before—and talk | spoken of. On Sabbath the 19th of June, one 
about kidnapping and taking out the eyes and | of the missionaries,accompanied by his wife 
hearts of children. After the services at the | and a friend, in passing one of these groups 
chapel were over, they were followed to the | collected on the steps of a temple, heard most 
house of one of the converts, by the crowd | abusive language—brickbats were also taken 
with the most insulting language and actions. | up threateningly, though none were thrown. 
Here the court-yard was soon filled, and find-| Application was made to the authorities on 
ing nothing could be done, the girls were left, | several occasions—the last on Tuesday morn- 
and the lady returned to the chapel in com- | ine, by both the English and French Consuls 
pany with one of the teachers who came for | _ fy proclamations to quell the excitement, 
her and nobly stood by her during this time, | pyt no notice was taken of them—they were 

not answered, 


and instructed the chapel keeper to go quietly 
After the departure of the authorities from 


and bring the girls home while she took a 

chair. It is her firm conviction that had she | the Cathedral, the crowd increased rapidly. 
closed the door, the crowd would have pulled | The attack commenced on the French: Consul- 
the house down. Presence of mind in facing | ate at about 12 to 1 o’clock (mid-day). The 
them, kept them at bay; and nothing was! sienal was the sounding of the fire gongs, 
done which they could not see. |The Consul, M. Fontanier, in official dress, 

From this time to the day of the Massacre, | went at once to Chung-how’s Yamén about 4 
the rumors increased in virulence. But it was | of a mile distant. The other inmates of the 
not till about the 15th or 16th of June that any | Consulate were murdered before he left the 
hint of a fixed plan to attack foreigners was |yamén. He was killed on his way back, only 
heard of by us. Friendly Chinese spoke of | 9 short distance from the Yamén, stripped of 
such rumors, but did not themselves believe | his clothing and thrown into the canal, It was 
an attack would be made. Some servants | about this time that Chén-ta-swai arrived on 
however in foreign employ, while continuing | the west side of the éanal at the head of some 
in their place and work, removed their bed- | sojdiers. To check the accumulation of the 
ding &c.,a week or more before the occur- | crowd, Chung-how had ordered the bridge of 
rence, gave the reasons for so doing and told | poats opened. Chén ordered them closed 
when the attack would take place, _ |and encouraged his men and the crowd to fire 

One of the persons seized as a kidnapper! the buildings which had already been rifled. 
about the 8th of June, was a lad of 19 years, | "Their work at the Consulate and Cathedral 
who was said to have confessed that he was | accomplished, the crowd then rushed for the 
an agent of the Romanists. His admissions, | compound belonging to the Sisters of Charity 
secured partly through fear and partly through | ahout one mile distant. Here the most re- 
sheer stupidity, seemed to fix more blame on | yoltine deeds of crueltv shame’ were per- 
the Catholics. Accordingly the Cathedral and ak te deca tn aan Goes 
Jén-tsz-t‘ang (Hospital of the Sisters) were | killed, their bodies hacked to pieces and 
visited by some of the leading Chinese Offi- | thrown into the flames. Their premises were 
cials only a few days before the massacre, jutterly despoiled and burnt. Eight Protes- 
It was previous to these visits that the|tant chapels suffered a similar fate. The 
rumor of an intended attack on foreign res- | houses of many of the converts, both Protest- 
idents reached us. And here it might be/ant and Catholic, were looted and pulled 
mentioned that this rumor was in circulation | down. Some of the Protestant converts were 
in Shan-tsing, at a distance of 150 and 200 /| robbed, beaten and prisoned—one died of his 
miles from here as early as the 14th of June, |} wounds. A large number of the native Cath- 
in this form; the 2\st for the attack at the |olics were murdered; others even subjected, 
city, and the 24th for that at the settlement; | by the officials to imhuman tortures after the 
no distinction of nationalities being mention- | affair was over in order to extort confessions 
ed. This shows the existence of a premedita- | that the Sisters were guilty of the enormities 
ted and widely circulated plot. with which they were charged, 

On the morning of the massacre,—Tuesday | In addition to the murders at the Consulate, 
2ist June—the Cathedral was visited twice | Cathedral and Jén-tsz-t‘ang, a French mer- 
by the native authorities. Large crowds fol- | chant and his wife residing more than a mile 
lowed them, but not the least effort was made | away were killed—also three Russians, who 
by the officers to disperse the people, or to | hearing the disturbance, were fleeing from the 
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city. The Protestant chapels were searched | 8. The plan was so far perfected that at 
for the missionaries with the avowed purpose | the sound of the ordinary fire signal, the fire 
of killing them. In one instance the chapel | brigades seized their arms, which were in 
keeper was severely beaten because he could , readiness, instead of their buckets, and from 








not produce the foreigner. 

The evidence which has been collected es- 
tablishes beyond a doubt, several points of 
importance. 

I. Official complicity. This is established 
by the following facts. 

1. The previously known anti-foreign feel- 
ing of the Prefect, an appointer of Ts¢ng-kwo- 
fan was well known. 


9 


The character of the proclamations is- 


sued by both the Prefect and City Magistrate | 


had the direct effect to increase excitement 
and prepare the way for such an event. 

3. No effort was made by any of the offi- 
cials, including Chung-how, to quell the ex- 
citement, though repeatedly asked to do so. 

4. Soldiers from the Chén-tai’s Yamén 
were among the most active throughout in 
the work of destruction. They were led, and 
the people encouraged by Chén-ta-swai, who 
ranks asa Brigadier. It is noticeable that 
one of the missionaries returning from a tour 
in the 8. W. heard of this Chén all along his 
route of travel down the canal, for nearly 200 
miles, as having come to Tientsin to assist in 
the expulsion of foreigners, (Chén is a protégé 
of Tséng-kwo-fan.) 

5. Catholic converts were tortured in order 
to get certain confessions from them. 

6. The fire companies and volunteer forces 


—each of which companies has a literary | 


graduate, whose name is enrolled in the Ya- 
mén, as its chief—were actively engaged in 
the riot. These men would scarcely venture 
to take part in any movement which had not 
official sanction. 

7. The presentation to the Prefect of a 
complimentary umbrella and tablet—which 
were accepted. 


8. Fans were made, representing the 
burning of the Consulate and Cathedral and 
the murder of some foreigners, with officials 
standing by and approving the deed. On the 
first issues, the names of Chung-how and 
other officials appeared, as indicating their 
presence on the occasion. 

9. The effort to create the feeling that the 
recent executions were made in order to “ ap- 
pease (foreign) wrath,” instead of in the in- 
terests of justice. Also the fact that 500 Taels 
have been given to the family of each of the 
persons executed, 


10. The three most deeply criminated offi- 


cials have been persistently shielded from 
their deserved punishment. 


II. The outbreak was not a sudden ebulli- 
tion of popular feeling, but was deliberately 
planned. 

1. The time of the attack was indicated 
several days previous. 

2. The rumor of such an intention and 
place was current a week previous, in places 
150 and 200 miles distant. 


j all quarters rushed to the French Consulate. 

| 4, The soldiers equally well understood the 
signal, and joined in the attack. A bugle was 
sounded in the Brigadier’s Yamén almost 
| simultaneously with the striking of the alarm 
gongs. 

5. Several foreigners were expressly warn- 
|ed beforehand—even the form which the riot 
| was to assume was stated, in one or two cases. 

III. It has been thought by some that the 
popular fury was only directed against one 
| nationality, and that in so far as others suffer- 
ed, it was simply by the violence of the tor- 
rent bursting all bounds. Since the failure of 
the original plan, indeed, the Mandarins have 
| done all in their power to create the impres- 
|sion that it was only a demonstration against 
| the Catholics—and against the French as be- 
| ing the supporters of that faith. 
| Although we are well aware that in many 

parts of the country grave and serious charges 
are made against the Romanists, from which 
the existence of a bitter feeling—more intense 
perhaps, as some believe, against the French 
as their defenders, than against other nation- 
alities—may be inferred, yet we think facts 
| abundantly show that the riot at Tientsin was 
not directed against them alone, but was a 
| deliberate attempt at the destruction of all 
| foreigners, 
1. Two separate days were spoken of for 
|the attack in the city and at the settlement; 
}and the rumors circulating throughout the 
country have never made any distinction in 
nationalities. 

2. Eight Protestant chapels, well known 
to be connected with the English and Ameri- 
cans, were indiscriminately destroyed. 

3. At some of the chapels, search was 
made for the missionaries, and the determina- 
tion to kill them, if found, openly avowed. 

4, Three Russians, though pleading their 
different nationality, were brutally cut down 
jin the streets, amid repeated cries that all 
foreigners were doomed to the same fate. 

5. Pretestant as well as Catholic converts 
|suffered greatly. The plea that they were 
| known not to be Catholic served only to elicit 

the reply, ‘we make no difference.’ Their 
houses were pulled down—they were robbed 
beaten, wounded, imprisoned. 

6. Both before and after the Massacre, all 
foreigners were alike denounced. Frequent 
threats were made for a long time of complet- 
ing the work of destruction, 


| 
} 
| 
| 











? 


The victims of the Massacre were—M. H. 
Fontanier, French Consul. 


M. Simon, Consular Secretary. 
M. Thomasin, Secretary of Fr. Legation, 
en route to Peking, and Madame Thomasin, 


M. de Chalmaison—French merchant, and 
Madame de Chalmaison. 


Father Cheviur, 
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Ten Soeurs de Charité, of whom 2 were Bel- 
gian, 2 Italian, 1 English, and 5 French. 

Mr. and Mrs, Protopopoff, and Mr. Basoff, 
Russians, 

The recent action of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, purporting to be a settlement of the 
matter deserves a passing notice. Near the 
beginning of Oct. an Imperial Edict stat- 
ed that the Prefect and City Magistrate 
were to be banished to the district of the 
Amoor; a score of others were to be banished 
for ten years, and fifteen persons were to be 
executed. Of the banishments we have heard 
nothing since. The executions took place on 
the morning of the 18th Oct. The family of 
each of the men executed received 500 Taels 
of silver. In addition to the above, Chung-how 
gave an extra 100 Taels to each family, when 
passing through here recently en route to Paris. 

The executions are referred to as a necessity 
in order to satisfy the vengeful wrath of for- 
eigners. The men were dressed in silk, and 
superior coffins were prepared for them. Their 
heads were not exposed on the city wall as is 
customary in such eases. Aside from the fact 
that the circumstances attending the execu- 
tion were such as tocreate and intensify a 
hatred of foreigners, and place upon the heads 
of the victims the martyr-patriot’s crown, in- 
stead of covering their names with shame and 
disgrace, their death signifies nothing as a 
satisfaction for the atrocities of the 21st of 
June last, so long as the guiltiest of the ruf- 
fians are permitted to escape, and the in- 
stigators and abettors of the deed, who occupy 
high positions, are shielded from the demands 
of justice. Their “execution” can hardly 
be viewed as other than cold blooded murder. 
And it becomes a serious question, ‘who is 
the cause of such an unholy deed,’ 


TIENTSIN, November 1870. 





NOTES OF A BIBLE TOUR IN SOUTH 
EASTERN SHAN-SI. 


BY J. DUDGEON, ESQ. M.D. 


Mr. Wellman, one of Mr. Wylie’s colpor- 
teurs in connexion with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society returned lately from 
Shansi after an absence of eight months. 
He started from Peking September 10th 
1869 and returned 6th May 1870. He was 
accompanied by two converts, one in the 
capacity of teacher and the other as assis- 
tant; the former a Pekinese, the latter a 
native of Shansi. During his journey he 
sold 900 Oid Testaments ; 548 New Testa- 
ments and 3,058 parts of Scripture. He 
realized from these sales 106,881 small cash, 
equal to about $106. 


Yii-hsien BR Fi is a city 90 li N. W. of 
P‘ing-ting-chow fe iE Ht with a popula- 


| tion estimated at about 120,000 souls; 25 
per cent of the population are said to smoke 


8 = =, opium, so 
|called by the last Emperor, Hien-fung, who 
| smoked it for paralysis of his legs. One mow 
|of ordinary land produces about 5 Tls. The 
| same quantity of land under opium cultiva- 
|tion yields over 7 Tls. The poppy is grown 
close to the river and roads, in order to 
have facilities for irrigation. Poppy cultiva- 
| tion was prohibited by Imperial Edict at the 
| beginning of last year and in consequence 
| much of last year's growth was rooted up by 
E officials. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


the wan-show-kaou 


The more common course pursued, how- 
ever, was to wink at this Edict, allow the cul- 
tivators to grow the poppy, and then at the 
flowering, the officials pounced down upon 
their victims, threatened them with severe 
punishment and were only appeased by a 
handsome squeeze of about one half the 
value of the opium. 

Twenty li E. of this at Ching-cheng-ch‘en 
| aa By $i, good anthracite coal is found. 
‘The iron ore is found in large lumps at 100 


feet deep. At Paou-shan ¥ ily a few li 


East of the town there are also coal mines. 
The coals sell at 4 cents per picul. At 
Kh‘oo-ts‘un Jifi Ay 20 li S. E. there is an- 
other coal mine. At Fang-shan 

35 li S. E. of Yii-hsien, iron is found, but it 
is not permitted to be wrought on account of 
some fir trees at the top of the hill. Ten per 
cent of land here was formerly under poppy 
cultivation, but being now prohibited, the 
opium consumed is bought elsewhere. It 
now comes chiefly from Shen-si and Kan- 
suh; and sells at the rate of 4 mace 1 tael. 
The first opium, the people say came from 
Canton, then afterwards they were supplied 
from Shen-si, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan; and 
now this is itself a model opium province with 
the greatest consumption, and probably also 
the greatest production. Here also the pop- 
py was torn up by the roots after the Im- 
perial Edict was issued. The duty is three 
times the amount levied on any other article. 
The people of the district are reported as 
rough and insolent. The police had to be 
sought to conduct the party to the inn, The 
city is well-situated and the wall is built of 
brick. ‘There is a stream, usually dry how- 
ever, which runs in a valley to the west. 


P'ing-ting-chow 2% cE ph is a city 270 
liS. E. of T‘ai-yuen-foo Kk iA the 


¥ 





provincial capital, and 870 li from Peking. 
| Opium smokers are estimated at 40 per cent. 
There are foundries with six furnaces at 


| 
‘ 
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Lin-li-ts‘un HK HL if 30 iN. W. chiefly 
employed in casting kitchen utensils. Coal is 
found twenty feet under the surface. Coal 
and iron are also found at Yang-is‘un and 
= kb tf 
bundance. Mr. W. met an opium smoker 
here, who knew of Christianity. He brought 
a gospel and when told to read it and obey | 
its precepts, replied he could not but obey | 
the precepts, for Jesus was the son of God. 


2 2 : fe 

At So-hwang-ch‘en $i ee git a place 15 
li E. wrought iron is made. Coal abounds 
along the whole of this route to the next 
city. The deepest coal pits were found to | 
be 260 feet which discharged 3000 catties 
daily. At the village of Teen-pu-ts‘ui AG 

we a man purchased a gospel—he had 
seen the western sacred books and liked them 

very much. | 


T‘sai-ling BR ae lies 45 li from Laou- 
p‘ing Sih 2P Hil. On the south of the 


Ling or pass, there are a few furnaces. The 
produce of the mines amounts daily from 6 
to 8 hundred ecatties of iron ore. The mines | 
are about 60 feet deep. 

After smelting, it costs 14 candareens per 
catty. 35,000 catties, in iron bars are ex- 


. . ” i ww e 
ported to Hwai-lu-hsien EA He E28 in 
- -4 ue ro fp, wi ines | 
Chih-li, ia edt two days from the confines 
of the provinces and the entrauce of the | 
mountains. 


At Liau-chow DE pf one of the under 


officials invited Mr. W. to the Yamun. He 
seemed to know something of Christianity. 
The Chinese reverenced Confucius, he said, 
but not Ais teacher, which he thought a 
great mistake. The mandarin of the garri- 
son possessed a foreign school atlas, which 
he had received from one of the missionaries 
at Shanghai. He desired Mr. W. to explain 
it. to him, after which he bought a whole 
Bible. | 

Lu-ch‘eng pins bh By. Persimmons grow 
here extensively ; which when dried are used 
there, as here also, for cough and asthma, and 
as an expectorant. There are said to be 
100 Roman Catholic families. 


Hoo-hwang-hsien int AI pa. The up- 
per story of the gate of this city is in ruins. | 
A copy of the New Testament was sold here 
to the military mandarin. There are two 
large ponds at two angles of the city for 
collecting rain water from which the people 
draw their supplies; one bucket costs one 


> in great a- 


San-chiaou-ts‘un —— g 


They smelt three times. 


} 
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cash, which is charged for clearing and re- 
pairing these ponds. Close to these ponds 
there is atemple to the Lung-wang—the 
Dragon Prince, he who is always implored 
in seasons of drought. The people possess 
also wells. The country is hilly. Carts are 
here in use; in other places the hilly na- 
ture of the country necessitates mules. 


ADRs & =s 0% 
Lu-ngan-fu ig Ze FT ( fe Vt HS ) 
contains about 9000 families, of whom 400 
are Mohammedans and sixty are Roman 
Catholic. This place is celebrated as the 
capital of Yao-wang. The streets are broader 
than even those of Peking. 


ms — ‘ 

Yin-ch‘eng-ch‘en ies aK $id lies 60 li 
to the south of the last mentioned place. It 
is a great mart for iron of all kinds. Coal 
and iron stretch here for a length of 4 li and 
at a depth of 100 feet. The opium smokers 
are said to be 40 per cent. The population 
embraces 1000 families. 


Si-ho-ch‘en py ik $i was formerly 


very rich and the people traded to the other 
provinces; but after the accession of Hien- 
fung on account of the troubled state of 
the country, they pulled down their houses 
and sold them to gain a livehood. The pres- 
ent town is half in ruins and the people 
have almost wholly given themselves up to 
the opium pipe. They are forbidden on ac- 
count of their poverty to cultivate the 
“Western dirt.” For 20 li all round the 
country abounds in iron and coal. 


Several mines of coal and iron are found 


: 7 
on the way to Ling-ch‘uen-hsien be Jil HA 
oA 


This place has about 2000 families: the half 
of them are confirmed opium smokers. Coal 
costs here 10 catties 1 cash, and iron 10 cash 
1 catty. Silk is produced to the extent of 
10,000 catties annually. One catty costs from 
1 to 2 taels 3 mace. It is found only in the 
S. W. and the mulberry trees begin 10 li 
from the above city and stretch 50 li towards 
the border of Féng-t‘ai-hsien. Hemp is 
grown 20 li from the city and costs 140 
cash acatty. Ihe tribute of the district 
amounts to 20 catties per season, to the Em- 
peror; opium is forbidden; the silk is very 
fine: the worm is small. The officer of the 
garrisor. was a Mohammedan. 


Feng-t‘ai-hsien JE] 2% Gz. Tseh-chow- 


an é 
foo, ju pH If. The party was here re- 
quested to appear at the Ya-mun, Hk ue. 
fay P4, to render an accout of themselves, 
as they were supposed to belong to the 
old rebels. Some received books, others did 
not; some kept the buuks and failed to send 
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the money. The military FR He. officer 
enquired whence they came aad by what 
pass they had entered ‘Shansi. He requested | 
them not to force the people to buy their | 


to ask for them; 


protection. At the Chefu’s rH iy iy PA 
Yamun, the official after taking a Bible re- 
turned it. One of the under-oflicials named 
Lu, went to visit them at the inn. Mr. W. was 
supposed to be a Cantonese, and was there- 
fore strongly urged to depart. He asked, if 


eigners under Government protection? The 
official asked what religion was it most neces- 
sary to promulgate? Was it not Confucian- 
ism? ‘The native 
the religion of Confucius,” 
standers interrupting him laughed heartly as 
i€ eventhis Christian was obliged to acknowl- 
edge the superiority of the great sage,) “was 
not to be compared to the C ‘hristian religion.” 

When they heard this, they immediately de- 
parted greatly displeased. 
ing day 3rd December, the military xh Zs 
officer of the 8 passes came to examine this 
native who in the midst of the discussion 
had given them to understand that he him- 
self had been a small military officer. The 
meeting ended quite friendly, 
showing the seals of his office. This officer 
had been at the battle of the Pa-li-ch‘iaou 


JN i i (near Tung-chow) i fh. 
He carried back a faithful account and the 
authorities were satisfied. His object really 
was to find out whether Mr. W. was a for- 
eigner or not. His knowledge of the language 
led the officials to imagine that he was a 


‘ 





would bode no good to the province. On 
the day following this, he had a visit from 
the literary superintendent of the district, 


at his native place. He asked several ques- 
tions, upon which Mr. W. remarked, “ You 
are always afraid of foreigners. Do you 
suppose they wish to take the government 
out of your hands? We have no such in- 
tention.” Upon this the literary remarked 
“that this depended not upon our pleasure 
but upon the will of Heaven.” 

He met a young literary man, an opium 
smoker, 60 li E. of this sien city. He had 
lately been baptized into the Roman Catholic 
faith and had been promised a situation at | 


Lung-an-fu m9 He If¥- 


There is a building or cathedral there | 


ed Shéng-urh-kung-hwei ey A In A. | 
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books, but to allow them of their own accord | 
in which case he promised 


that was the sort of treatment accorded to for- | 


catechist replie@ “That | 
(here the by-| 


On the follow- | 


the officer | 


southern Chinaman and his presence there | 


who said that he had seen a New Testament | 


T: 


ve 


RECORDER 


At this baptism 7“ had ieeam de immersed. ~ Both 
sexes are admitted to the church in this 
|manner. In his village there were he said 
150 Roman Catholic families. He was some- 
what disgusted at not having received a: post 
and was on this account rather indifferent 
to the religion. He said he had seen Pa- 
hsia-li (Sir Harry Parkes) at Pa-li-cl’iaou 


A BO. 


There are rae * fomilien in Ts‘ch- chou- fu 


(fung-t‘ai-shien) 78 ae | | Kt ( fF or= i is IR ) 


it produces an sit He hard coal called 


Hsiang-mei Ay yas because it is free from 
| bad vapours; 200 catties cost 100 cash. 
{Iron ore is found here on and under the 
surface ; 3 cash per catty; when smelted it 
costs 30 cash acatty. The city lies in a 
| valley with mountains close all round. It 
| has no cart roads; mules do all the trans- 
| port. There are said to be 9,000 Roman 
| Catholics, and a few Mohammedans from Ho- 
| nan, tanners by trade. ‘The opium smokers 
are calculated at 60 per cent. To the East 
of this iron and fine silk are produced. The 
worms here also are very small. 


Yang-ch‘eng-hsien IB bh BR is in the 
same department as the above. Running 
from W. to E. for 60 li, the roads were 
covered with mulberry trees, and natives said, 
wherever there were these trees there were 
silkworms. Ten li W. of this at a village 


called Pei-kow-ts‘un At | Ayf are 3 fur- 
naces for smelting iron. This Asien city has 
10,000 families, 60 per cent of them are opium 
smokers, and 10 per cent of the land was under 
cultivation, but forbidden since the Edict 
in the 7th year of Tung-chi (16th February 


Ts 


| 


a 


11869). Silkworms, coal and iron are found 
there. The i iron sells at 25 cash per catty, 


coal 50 cash per picul. In the 8. E. suburbs 
ure 7 Mahommedan families, tanners from 
Honan. They met here a Roman Catholic, 
a small trader, who induced a friend to buy 
a New Testament. The city lies at the foot 
of a hill, along the side of the stream. The 
language here resembles southern mandarin, 
It is a famous place for Buddhist nuns; 
who shave their heads and wear two tails. 
There are 10 nunner in the district and 





ies 


ne A 
}in each there are from 3 to7 nuns. It is 
said that the Cloisters originated in the 
poverty of the people, and in their ina- 


bility to bring up their daughters. The city 
1as 3 gates, W. E. and 8. Here they sold 
a large type New Testament to a respectable 
|man, who understood something of Chris- 
a, He requested Mr. W. to call upon 
him. The officier in charge of the hsien 
garrison got a New Tes stament and on show- 





> wy 
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ing it to the Che-hsien, the latter took and | expected more zeal and perseverance in 


kept it; and afterwards he took another for 


himself, but did not pay for it. 


I-ch‘eng-kwan ¥e HR laa] has 20 families 


of Mahommedans. Yuen-kh‘ii-hsien +A Hi 


>= ‘ . ie - 
RA contains about 4,000 families. Each 
family is said to produce 10 to 100 catties 
of silk annually. It costs 2,000 cash a catty. 
Coal is got from a place 18 li from the city 
and sold by measure 45 cash per tow. The 
opium smokers are here 40 per cent and 30 
per cent of the land is under foreign “ dirt ” 
cultivation. There are 2 Mussulman families, 
also tanners from Honan. 


(To be continued.) 





HANDBOOK FOR THE STUDENT OF 
CHINESE BUDDHISM, 
By Rev. E. J. Eiter oF tHe LOoNpoN 
Mission Society, 1870. 


BY REV. JOSEPH EDKINS, PEKING. 


The Student of Buddhism obtains in 
this work an important help to his studies. 
The author has devoted great attention 
to this subject, and has in addition 
to his own investigations, here placed 
within reach of his readers, many con- 
tributions from the immense learning in 
this department of Julién, Burnouf and 
Koeppen. 

Buddhism is not so powerful in China 
as to cause alarm to the Christian mis- 
sionary in view of the coming struggle 
which he anticipates. But the history of 
its introduction and the nature and extent 
of the influence it has produced on the 
Chinese mind and literature, are extremely 


interesting subjects. The Hindoo mis- | 
sionaries tried hard to bring the Chinese | 


to accept the mythology and religious 
doctrines of their country at the time 
when it was Buddhist. Their translations 
abound in Sanscrit words which it was 


hoped the Chinese would learn, but this | 


they failed to do. Names of things as 
well as names of persons, words expressive 
of doctrines, abstract names, classes of 
mythological beings, adjectives, arithmnet- 
ical and astronomical expressions, and 
many long compound terms are imported 
in full into the Chinese text. To explain 
them glossaries were prepared. But they 


| their Chinese neophytes than they have 
|shown, and the consequence is that the 
glossaries are not looked at, and the San- 
scrit names are passed over by the reader 
of the Chinese texts as an abracadabra 
which he is glad to miss. 


Buddha’s heart is for example, spoken 
2 no —. _— i 4. 

ofas PY FZ Ye = Fed — FF ee 
pronounced in the era of the Hindoo 
translations, A-no-ta-la Sam-mo Sam-bo- 
di. An is the negative. Uttara is supe- 
rior, Sam means “perfect,” ‘ good,” 
“same”. Sam yak is given in the Sanscrit 
| dictionary all, wholly, fitly. Bodhi is intel- 
|ligence, the intellect, the holy fig-tree, 
| knowledge of God, and as an adjective, 
| wise. Etymologically it is that which 
|distinguishes, that is, the intellect, and 
hence that which ts distinguished, doctrine, 
the object of the highest study. From this 
| has come the title Buddha the “ perceiver,” 
“the sage.” 


Whoever will study Buddhism must 
|know what. these and other such words 
| mean, and Mr. Eitel’s object has been to 
| provide a hand book in which a mass of 
information has been collected adapted 
to aid the inquirer. In this instance he 
}must look under the words anuttara and 
|bodhi. If he is reading a Chinese Buddh- 
jist production he must first consult the 
| Chinese index at the end of the volume, 
| This mode of using the “Sanscrit Chinese 
| Dictionary” is a little cumbrous, but per- 
haps it is preferable to the perpetuation 
|in a work of this kind of the mandarin 
|pronounciation as given in Morrison, 
Wade and other authors. Sanscrit books 
having been translated fourteen centuries 
ago the powers of the Chinese characters 
which represented Hindoo words have 
|changed in the meantime. As Mr. Eitel 
justly remarks, “to the language then 
spoken in China no modern Chinese dia- 
lect comes nearer in sonnd than the very 
Sanscrit or Pali forms themselves.” 


The difficulty might be met if we had 
a dictionary of Chinese wotds with the 
ancient and modern pronounciations ar- 
ranged in succession as in Kang-hi, but in 
|a more complete form than in that work. 
| For example if in Morrison’s Syllabic 
| dictionary under the syllable Fuh, between 
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the character sbi and the meanings were 


Nanking Fun, Peking Fo,” every one 
would thus be in a position to know what 
the old sounds of the characters are. It 
would then be feasible to compile a Chi- 


nese-Sanscrit instead of a Sanscrit—Chinese | 


dictionary. 

But as the student of Chinese must also 
learn to consult works arranged according 
to the radicals, like Kanghi itself, Mr. 
Kitel’s arrangement of the dictionary 
forms no bar to its usefulness. 

Among the longer and more valuable 
articles in this work are those on Kwan- 
yin or Avalokiteshwara, and Buddha or 
Shakyamuni, Samadhi, Sanskrita, Naga, 
Mandjushiri Amitabha, Dhyana, Nagard- 
juna, Naraka, Triratna, Nirvana, Trikaya. 
The spelling here given is a little differ- 
ent from that of our author who some- 
what oddly, has followed French Orthog- 
raphy in writing the Sanscrit sounds CH, 
SH and J. 

The best key to the understanding of 
Buddhism is to be found in the study of 
the life of its founder. In Shakyamuni 
himself humanity is first seen, then divin- 
ity. 


heroic, surrounded by pleasures, and 


tempted by the most brilliant worldly | 


prospects, is deeply affected by observing 
the miseries of human life. He becomes 
a changed man, 
palace for a hermit’s cell, practices and 
then teaches a rigid asceticism and dies 
at eighty after a long career occupied 
partly with the instruction of a numerous 
band of disciples and partly with extatic 
contemplation. He is deified at the mo- 
ment of death, that is, his disciples elevate 
him to the summit of humanity, honour 
him as the best of teachers and announce 
that he is for ever rescued from the revo- 
lutions of life and death. He has entered 
the Nirvana, and when his body has been 
burnt, the Sharira, the small reddish re- 
siduum, is honoured as a sacred relic pos- 
sessing marvellous powers, and over ita 
pagoda must be erected. 
Such a phenomenon, a great and dis- 
interested mind, founding the monastic 
nstitute, and teaching multitudes of both 
»xes and every the escape from 
row to the eternal rest of the Nirvana, 


caste 


A young prince, handsome, strong, | 


forsakes his father’s | 


| was sufficient in the condition of Hindoo 
| 
inserted “old sound But, Amoy Put, | 


society as it was two centuries before the 
}expedition of Alexander, to account for 
the early history of Buddhism. 

| In his account of Kwan-vin (Avaloki- 
|teshwara) our author has gone too far 
|when he supposes there was a Chinese 
| divinity of this name before the introduc- 
tion of the Mahayana into China. Noth- 
|ing is easier than to attach to the imagina- 
ry former lives of the great Bodhisattwas 
| any incidents of old biography in any age 
i country of a marvellous kind and adap- 
{ted to be, in the Buddhist sense, edifying. 
| Such incidents were ascribed by the Chi- 
| nese Buddhists to the presence of Kwan- 
|yin, nearly as in Mr. Disraeli’s Lothair the 
opportune arrival of a Roman shopkeeper’s 
| wife who shows a_ benevolent interest in 
\the welfare of that hero, is believed by 
| the pope and his cardinal to be an appear- 
|ance of the Virgin Mary. Hence the au- 
; thor of that Romance, sarcastically des- 
| cribes Lothair as being for a time in the 
‘opinion of every one in Rome, high and 
low, ‘‘the most favoured man in this cen- 
| tury;” yet the net failed to entrap him 
jthrough his want of faith. 

| Kwan-yin looks on (Kwan) the region 
\(Shi) of sufferers whose voices (yin) of 
imany tones, all acknowledging misery 
land asking salvation, touch the heart of 
| the pitiful Bodhi Sattwa. She looks with 
|a thousand eyes that she may see them all 
and stretches out athousand arms that 
she may save them all. 


Kumaradjiva himself adopted the name 
|Kwan-shi-yin. The translators of the 
|'Tang period two centuries later brought 
|to view the true etymology as given by 
jour author, but they did not succeed in 
\changing the course of the legend or the 
jname of the divinity. Kumaradjiva pre- 
| ferred the more popular and edifying des- 
jignation. The two meanings Kwan-shi- 
tsai and Kwan-shi-yin doubtless existed 
together in Kumaradjiva’s country Cash- 
mere, just as afterwards in China. The 
Mahayana doctrine had prevailed there 
already for nearly two hundred years 
from the time of Nagarjuna given in the 


Hand book A. D. 194. 





‘king, &e.,) in 


The remarkable extension of the Maha- 
yana literature (Hwa-yen-king, Fa-hwa- 


ashmere, Cashgar, Balkh, 
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and what is now Cabool, aibel by the con- 
version to Buddhism of the Indian Getes, 
the Yue-ti of Chinese history, renders the 
dialects there spoken early in the Christian 


era important for the determination of 


the language employed by the first Hin- 


doo missionaries in China. 

Our author says the Pali was first nsed 
and afterwards the Sanserit. It would be 
more correct to say that the Magadha dia- 
lect was first used, then the dialect of 
Northern India such as was spoken in 


Cashmere, and afterwards the Sanscrit. 


In the ilan dynasty under Ming-ti, Ka- 
shipmadanga who came from Magadha, 
the modern Behar, used the dialect of 


that country which differed from the Pali 
among other things in from 
Sanscrit the letter SH.* If Kashipmad 
anga, the most ancient of the translators, 
had chosen Chinese words whose initial 
was S to write the Sanscrit Shramana and 
Kashiapa, it might be said that he used 
the ¢ Pali. In the Sutra of the 42 sec- 
tions he used Jp FA, and thus originated 
the name Shaman, to be used ever after 
as the designation of the members of the 
Buddhist community in China. For Ka- 
shiapa he wrote jin 3 ae Ka-suiap. 


The second era of translators A. D. 400 
was that of Kumaradjiva of Cashmere 
There can be no doubt that he made use 
of SH and S as separate letters for he 
never confounds them in his choice of 
Chinese characters. The Chinese words 
already introduced by his predecessors he 
did not alter, and in 


retaining 


introducing new 


terms required in the translation of the | 


Mahayana literature, 


the ae Ta- 
sheng or greater development, he uses SH 
for SII and usually B for V. 
city Shravasti was in Pali Savatthi and in 
Chinese a ye He SUA-bA-TI. Prob- 
ably Kumaradjiva himself speaking in 
the Cashmere dialect of Sanscrit called it 
Shabati. 

Two centuries later the fashion of close 
adherence to Sanscrit came into use under 
the leadership of Hiuen-tsang. For ex- 


— instead of ¥ i Bi Ku which 


Thus the 


* See ‘Seennt par ta ssen’s Essai sur rie Pali, 
+ The Pali forms are Samana, Kassapa. 
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the Pali Bl bik row wk bab od also 
found in the Magadha language ) wb 


Bit-c‘uu was written evidently with the 
intention of restoring the Sanscrit SH. 
Our author gives a different reason. 


r 


sis Uke 


The great value of such a guide as this 
Handbook in the study of Chinese Buddh- 
will be understood by the student 
when he finds that almost all the import- 
ant words in doctrine and biography are 
here traced to their Sanscrit originals and 


isn 


explained with the aid of recent Euro- 
pean criticism. Thus Ho-shang the most 
popular term for priest is Upadhyaya the 


president of an 


The “three precious ones” 
the personal 


assembly or hey SANG-HA. 
Suddha, 
the law or 
s, the priesthood. 
The term == Hk Sam—Mi is explained 
as the 


are 
teacher, Dharma, 
Sang-h: 


body r of d ctrine, 


Samadhi of the original Sanscrit. 

Samadhi signifies the highest pitch of 
abstract extatic meditation, a state of ab- 
solute indifference to all influences from 
within or without, a state of torpor of 
both the material and spiritual forces of 
vitality, a sort of terrestrial Nirvana con- 


sistently culminating in total destruction 
|of life. Ife consumed his body by the 
| fire of Samadhi (agni Samadhi) is a com- 


mon phrase.” 


se) ° 1 ° 
The expression 5) 4% ie arrival at 
that 


equi 


shore is explained as the Chinese 
valent of Paramita embracing the six 
passing to the Nirvana. These 
charity or giving, Dina, 2. morali- 


ty Shila, good conduet, 3. patience, Kshan- 


means of 
are l. 


ti, 4. energy, Virya, 5. contemplation, 
Dhyana, 6. wisdom, Pradjna. 
| In the account of Nirvana Mr. Eitel 


touches ona subject of great interest, 
namely the expectation of immortality as- 
serting itself in Buddhism in spite of the 
overwhelming influence of a metaphysical 
system adverse alike to the belief in God 
and to that in immortality. Shakyamuni 
said in his last moments “the spiritual 
body is immortal.” But he said just be- 
fore, “all you Bikshus, do not be sad. If I 
lived in the world for a Kalpa, on arriv- 
ing at the time I must still be annihilated. 
Not to leave you when the hour has ar- 
rived is impossible. In gaining benefit 
| one’s self others are benefited. The sys- 
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tem of doctrine is already perfect. Should 


I live longer it would be of tio benefit to 
you. All that were to be saved, whether 
in the paradises of the Devas, or in the 


world of mankind have already been sav- 
| Aa z 
a. AS 


ed, the causes 


‘ to those who have not been sav- 
which will ultimatelv lead 


to their salvation have already been put 
in operation. From this time forward, I 
exhort you my disciples, to expand, ex- 


plain, and propagate my doctrine and 
thus” (here follows our author’s quotation) 
‘the spiritual body (Fa-shen) of Ju-lai 
will be constantly present, and will not 
be annihilated at all.” 


Much cannot be built on this 
from the “Sutra of the dying instructions 


f Buddha,” but Mr. Hitel is quite right 


passage 
Ol 
in areuing the continued existence of the | 
Buddhas from their occasional reappear- | 
ance after death for the salvation of living 
beings, and also from the dogma of the | 
western paradise. 

Why in his article on Dhyana the au- | 


‘ | 
thor has omitted any reference to the | 


rae pe Ch‘an men does not appear. He 
has however given an account of the 28 
patriarchs the last of whom, Bodhidharma, 
introduced into China the Buddhist sect 
called the Ch‘an men which has played 
in some respects the same part in China 
that the Jainas did in India. It has almost 
supplanted the original Buddhism and has 
always made much of the esoteric deposit 
of doctrine and its transmission along with 
the robe and rice bowl from patriarch to 
patriarch. The meaning of the names 
however differs. Jaina means the conqueror, 
while Dhyana the Indian prototype of 7B, 
Dan, signifies meditation. 

In the notice of the Nagas, there are 
some interesting references to Serpent 
worship, that very wide spread and ancient 
superstition, which seems to have origina- 
ted in the first ages and to have spread 
from the Babylonian region to the most 
widely separated countries. The stones 
of Avebury in Wiltshire not far from 
Stonehenge retain the serpentine shape in 
which the Druids arranged them. The 
Hebrew nahash, Gaelic narar, and English 
snake, are word-forms which preserve the 
old idea, and the account of the temptation | 
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in Genesis furnishes us with a probable 
origin for the traditions of serpent worship 
among various nations, 

In Eastern Asia the Nag 
on as well disposed. 
confound 


as were looked 
Hence the Burmese 
with the Devans, while 
the Chinese regard them as good and 
powerful and call them Lung, the Greek 
dracon, and the German Schlange. 

On the six paths of transmigration the 
reader will find information under the 
heads, Giti, Pretas, Asuras, Amogha, &c. 


them 


But it is time to stop. Buddhism is a 
subject which easily ramifies into so many 
directions, that it is best to close these 
remarks here for fear of their being ex- 


ended too far for the reader’s patience. 
Prexine, Nov. 1870. 





CHINESE BOTANICAL WORKS. 


BY E. BRETSCHNEIDER, ESQ., M. D. 


( Continued. ) 


Among the trees, fruits and herbs, which 
are enumereted in the Rh-ya and the classics 
and which therefore must be indigenous in 
China, I would yet mention the following: 


72, Huai, Sophora japonica (P. XXXV4 
31 Ch. W. XXXIII).—ifi Lien, Pride of 
India, Melia Azedarach (P. XXXV4 28 
Ch. W. XXXIIl).—f## Ala) Wu-tung, or 
ea Ch‘én, Sterculia platanifolia (P. XXX V« 
25 Ch. W. XXXV).—HR Sang, Mulber- 
ry-tree (P. XXXVI, Ch. W. X XXIII). 
The wild Mulberry-tree is called Yen 


jin the Shu-king (Tribute of Yii)— fay dn 


Nie Nie, or HR Féng, Liquidambar formosa- 
na (P. XXXIV. 43 Ch. W. XXXV)—}ZS 
Tsi, the Varnish tree (P. XX XV@ 17 Ch. 
W. XXXIII) is mentioned in the materia 
medica of Emperor Shén-nung and in the 
Shu-king (Tribute of Yii). Dr. S. W. Wil- 
liams states in his Chinese Commercial Guide, 
“The varnish used in making lackered ware 
is the resinous sap of one or more species 
of Sumach (Rhus or Vernix vernica) and 
the Augia Sinensis Lour., which grow best 
in Kiang-si, Che-kiang, Ssii-chuan. The 
natives however call only one sort Tsi-shu 
or varnish tree.” Lindley (Treasury of Bot- 
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any p. 1210) states that Calophyllum Augia | 
yields the Chinese Varnish. The represen- | 
tation of the Tsi-shu in the Ch. W. seems to 
relate to a Sumach. 

The characters Chu and Kao | 


(cf. Rh-ya and Shi-king) denotes the Ailan- 


thus glandulosa, the Vernis du Japon of the | 


French. The commentator of the Rh-ya | 
ranges this tree among the varnish trees, as | 
do ‘the French. It grows very easily and | 
rapidly and can be found everywhere in | 
Peking; it thrives even between the bricks | 
of the Peking walls——A much celebrated | 
tree of the Chinese is the Chun, 


Cedrela sinensis. The Pén-ts‘ao states, that 
this is the same tree, mentioned in the Shu- 


king (Tribute of Yi) under the character | 


Ch'un as being used for bows.- The 
Cedrela sinensis grows also at Peking. The 
fragrant leaf-buds in spring are used by the 
Chinese for food. Now-a-days the Chinese 
apply the character Ch‘un to both, the Ai- 
lanthus and the Cedrela, and distinguish the 


first as Ch‘ou-Ch‘un (stinking 


Ch‘un), on account of the disagreeable odour | 


of the flowers,—the Cedrela as r= 


Siang-ch‘un, (fragrant Ch‘un). 
pinnate leaves of both trees 
appearance, 
them easily, by Ailanthus having two little 
glands near the basis of the leaflets. Good 
drawings of these trees can be found in the 
Ch. W. XXXV. 
I have already stated above, that the 
Nenuphar is mentioned in the Rh-ya. It is 
therefore indigenous in China as well as two 
other water-plants the Trapa natans and 
Euryale ferox. 'Trapa natans Caltrop bears 
the Chinese names Ki and $e 
Lang-hiie, (P. XXXII 26 Ch. W. XX .XI). 
Euryale ferox is called Be Kien or es BA 
Ki-tou (fowl’s head) (P. XXXII 27 Ch. 
W. XXXII). Mention is made of both in 
the Chou-li V. 35, Biot’s translation I p. 108 
The character a Yii denoting Taro, 
Arum esculentum (Colocasia antiquorum ?) 
does not occur in the ancient classics, but 
the dictionary Shuo-wen (100 A. D.) de- 
scribes this plant P. XX XII31 Ch. W. IV.) 
The Yams Igname of the French Diosco- 
raea, of which several species are cultivated 
in China (D. Batatas, D. alata, D. sativa,) i 


i 
called Ea ET Shu-yit or ily ra Shan- 


The large 
are very like in 


yao in Chinese books (P. XX VII 383 Ch. | 


W. IIT). The latter name is in use at Peking. 
Dioscorea is indigenous in China, for it is 
mentioned in the most ancient works, the 


but the botanist distinguishes | 


See also P. XX XV@ 12. | 


materia medica of E mperor Shén- -nung and 
the Shan-hai-king. Decandolle assumes (1. 
le. 819) that the Indian Archipelago is the 
| native country of the cultivated species of 
Dioscoraea. 


Decandolle conjectures also, (1. c. p. 821) 
that Batatas edulis, the Sweet Potato may be 
jof American origin. But this plant was de- 

|seribed in Chinese books a long om before 
ithe discovery of America in the Nan-f: ing. 
| ts‘ao-mu-ch* uang (3rd or 4th century). The 


| Chinese authors state that the re Kan- 


|chu (the first character denotes sweet) is an 

| impor tant cultivated plant, the roots of 
which supply the place of corn in Southern 
China. The root is said to be of a reddish 
|colour and as large asa Ti 


ega, a lie 


flowers resemble the WE qb Siian-hua (a 
species of Convolvulus according to the 
drawing in the Ch. W. XXID). This suits 
perfectly with the Sweet Potato as also with 
the fine drawing of the Sweet Potato in the 
Ch. W. VI. The Pen-ts‘ao describes this 
plant X XVII 36. At Peking it is known as 


|c2p te p-. hi > nm, 
I] ae Pai-shu, (white Potato). The 
|eharcter Shu seems to be applied to plants 
with tuberous edible roots. 
| Phytolacca decandra, the Virginian Poke, 
and Phytolacca octandra are assumed by the 
botanists as being of American origin (De- 
candolle 1. c. 736). In Europe these plants 
|appeared only 200 years ago. But Phyto- 
lacca is mentioned in the materia medica 4 
| Emperor Shén-nung under the name fe Ff oe 
| Shang-lu and must therefore be indigenous 
in China. There can be no doubt, that 
Shang-lu is Phytolacea. See the good draw- 
ing in the Ch. W. XXIV. The description 
of Shang-lu in the P.. XVII@ 8 (poisonous 
plants) suits well with Phytolacca. [am not 
able to state, whether Phytolacca decandra 
or octandra be meant. Both are cultivated 
at Peking (Cf. Bunge, enumer. plant Chin. 


goose 


bor.) The Chinese use the thick fleshy 
root as medicine, as do also the aborigines 


. {in America. 


favoured garden flower 


| The 3) Kii, 
Chrysanthemum Chinense was also known by 
the Chinese from remote times. See the 
Rh-ya and the materia medica of Shén-nung 

As regards the Yea (Thea sinensis, or 
Camellia Thea) the most renowned among 
Chinese cuitivated plants and now 


| 


well 


" | known by most peoples of the globe, there 


is no evidence to show, 
other than indigenous 
(Treasury of Botany) 
the only country, in which it has been found 
|in a wild state, is Upper Assam, and adds, 
| that a Japanese tradition, which ascribes its 


that the tea-shrub is 
to China. Lindley 
states however, that 








introduction into Ch 
ist priest, who 
16th century, 








visited that country in the 
favours the supposition of its 
Indiar origin. But this statement is not cor- 
rect. It may be right as Dr. Williams states 
(Middle Kingdom II p. 127) that the gene- 
ral introduction of tea cultivation, does not 
date prior to the 8th or 9th century, but I 
must observe, that the T'ea-shrub is mention- 
ed in the ancient dictionary Rh-ya under the 
S rie] K and +k K: Ktu=— 
names Ayg Ara an ne u-tu (Ktu= 
bitter) and a commentator of this work, who 
wrote in the 4th century A. D. explains, 
that this is a little tree, which resembles the 
fe + Chi-tsu. (Gardenia species, the 
leaves of which resemble, indeed, the tea 
leaves). It grows in winter; (the leaves do 
not fall off). From the leaves can be made 
by boiling ahot beverage. Now (at the 
time of the commentator) the earliest gath- 


ering is called BX Tu, the latest AF Ming. | 
ering Is callec aS u, the iates x, : ng. 


Another name for the plant is AE Chuan. 
sall 
the plant J yaa K‘u-tu —The Japanese 


a? 
tradition to which Mr. 


In the peerings of Ssi-chuan the people 


Lindley refers, can 
be found in Kaempfer'’s Japan. The Japa- 
nese legend says, that about A. D. 519, a 


Buddhist priest came to China, and in order 
T 9 
to dedicate his soul entirely to God, he 


interrupted and unbroken medit: ation. After 
many years of this continual watching he 
was at length so tired, that he fell asleep. 
On awaking the following morning he was 
so sorry, he had broken his vow, that he cut 
off both his eyclids and threw them on the 
ground, Returning to this place on the fol- 
lowing day he observed, that each eyelid 
had become a shrub. 
shrub, unknown until that time.—The Chi- 
nese seem not to know this legend. I am 


as ‘Saag 
rhis was the Tea-| Gommon Hui-siang. 


THE CHINESE 


ina to an Indian | Bi: wail { 


| umbrella. 


made | 
a vow to pass the day and night in an un-'| 


astonished, that the great botanist has based | 


such a scientific view on this fable, and I 
would remark, that the Pén-ts‘ao states ex- 
pressly, that in China wild-growing tea can 
: Ee 
be The character AS Ch‘a, 
used to designate the tea-shrub, arose prob- 


found. now | 


T would speak finally of a tree, the fruit 
of which for a long time has been known in 
Europe as Chinese Star-anise. The native 
country of the Jilictum anisatum, which 
yields the Star-anise, has been the subject of 
many discussions by savants. Some tens of 
years ago Mr. de Vriese, a Dutch savant, 
asserted, that the native country of the Star- 
anise was not China, as usually supposed, 
but Japan. 


| which is brought by foreign vessels. 


| forei sont 


‘ f the ancient character yan Te: | 
ably out of the ancic ~ 


jonques fokiénoises. 
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(Tijdschrift. voor Natuurlijke Geshiedenis 
en Physiologie 1834. Over de Ster-Anijs.) 
Ife was, however. refuted by M. Siebold, 
(Erwiederungen, iiber den Ursprung des 
Sternanises, 1837) who proved that the Jap- 
anese plant, Illicium religiosum does not 
yield the Star-anise of commerce, and that 
the latter, much used in Japanese medicine, 
was introduced into Janan from China or 
other countries. M. Hofimann at last seeks 
to prove (Angaben aus Chines und Japan, 
Naturgesch von dem Illicium  religiosuin 
1837) that the Star-anise is also not a native 
of China. He quotes the Pén-ts‘ao and as- 
serts, that there it is expressly stated, that 
the Star-anise is not indigenous to China, but 
is brought by foreign vessels. But the quota- 
tion of M. Hoffmann is wrong, for the Pén- 
ts‘ao states on the contrary, that the Star- 
anise grows in the Southern provinces of 


China. 
on 

Under the name of tee Ap Huai-siang 

on 

or TE ay Hui-siang (siang—=fragrant) the 
Pén-ts‘ao describes at first (XXVI 62) a 
fragrant plant with leaves like hairs, little 
yellow flowers, which are arranged like an 
The seeds resemble the barley. 
The best kind is said to come from Ning-sia 
(province of Kan-su.) This is without doubt 
the common Fennel (Foeniculum vulgare.) 
I have also examined the Hui-siang obtained 
from the Chinese Apothecary shops. After 
this description the Pén-ts‘ao continues as 
follows: 

There is yet another kind 





of Hui-siang 
The 
fruit is as large as the fruit of the #A Po 
(Thuja) and is divided into 8 corners, each 
of them containing a kernel like a bean, of a 
yellowish colour and a sweet taste like the 
This fruit is called Po- 


hui-siang (po=vessel) or IN fy AE Fe Pa- 
hiii-siang (eight cornered Hui-siang.) This 


fruit grows in Kuang-tung and Kuang-si, 
namely in the departments situated near the 


fore ~~ frontier (4 Ie HG a 4 pr 
| FS = AT ) and ath at the best comes in 


vessels, wherefore it is called Vessol- 
star-anise. It can not therefore be ealled 
in question, that the Star-anise tree grows 
in China. Mr. Rondot (Commerce d'ex- 
portation de la Chine 1848 p. ii) states: 
*Lianis étoilé est porté & Canton par les 
Le plus renommé est 
Tsiouen-tchou-fou. Il en vient 

mais en | moindre quantité, du 


(foreign) here relates 


celui de 
égi ule ment, 





* I think, the character 7 


not to distant countries, but only to the Southern con- 
| fines of China. 
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Kiang-si, du Yun-nan et méme de quelques 
endroits du Koung-tong.” Dr. Williams’ 
(Commercial Guide) mentions Fokien, Japan 
and the Philippines as the native countries 
of the Star-anise. -But Lindley (‘Treasury 
of Botany) says, that Star-anise (Lllicium 
anisatum) is only found in China. I think 
Lindley is right. I do not know, whether 
our botanists possess in their herbariums a 
specimen of this plant. It seems not to 
occur in countries visited by foreigners.* 
The Star-anise is much used by the Chinese. 
It is therefore inconceivable how little in- 
formation can be found in Chinese books 
about this tree. I looked over in the great 
Imperial Geography J-tung-chi, the enume- 
ration of products of all departments in the 
rovinces of Fukien, Kuangtung, Kuangsi, 
Kiangsi xe. Regarding the Star-anise there 
is only one statement, a quotation from the 
history of the Sung dynasty, that Star-anise 
is a tribute of the Southern part of ph 
Kien-chow (now Yen-ping-fu in Fukien.) f 
I have also searched for the same purpose 
in the special descriptions of those provinces 
(Kuang-tung Tung-chi, Kuang-si Tung-chi 
&c.,) but without success. 

In addition to the above statements the 


Pén-ts‘ao describes the aN isi} a Siao- 


hui-siang, called also ie eaE Shi-lo, aA 
= BI Tsu-mo-le (XX VI 65,) both for- 
eign names according to Li-shi-chén. This 
is also a fragrant umbelliferous plant, the 
black seeds of which are used as medicine. 
The native country is said to be Po-ssti 
(Persia). Iam not able to state from this 
description, whether this is the Anise (Pim- 
pinella Anisum) as M. Hoflimann asserts. 
The Persian name of Anise is Anisun t rumi 
(rumi=Roman), the name of Fennel is hadian 
or rasianeh. The drawing of the Shi-lo in 
the Ch. W. IV resembles the Fennel more 
than the Anise. 

Having in the foregoing remarks examin- 


ed the most important of the indigenous cul- | 


tivated plants in China, [ would now refer 
shortly to the plants introduced from other 
countries into China. 


* JT would be greatly obliged if any of the readers 
of the Recorder, residing in Southern China, and es- 
pecially in Fukien, could give information about the 
districts, where the Star-antse grows, 


t This may be an exainpl» of the in which 
: ““ 












the I-tuug-chi and other Chinese geographical wor! 
issued by Imperial command i ve las ntury, are 
got up. We err in supposing, that all the accounts of | 
the several provinces cis ete. are collectec 
direetly from the Chinese authorities of the respective 
countries, These works were compiled in Peking from 
the most ancient Chinese books. For instance the 
products in the Kueng-tuny Tung-chi and Kuang-si 
‘ul hi ete. are enumerated and described f 





part, according to the Nan fang ts‘ao mu chuau 
) a bouk, which appeared 1500 years age. 


(v. s 





ag | 


| During the reign of the Emperor Wa-ti 
140-86 B. C. the Si-yii (the countries of 
Central Asia were opened up by the Chinese 
armies, and China then first became acquaint- 
ed with the far West of Asia. The cele- 


brated General ifs ae Chang-kien, the 
conqueror of the Si-yii, advanced to rN ne, 
Ta-wan (Kokand) and still further to aA 


Ta-sia (Bactria). After having been 
absent for 10 years, he returned to China 
and brought along with him many useful 
plants from Western Asia, which soon spread 
over the whole of China and are cultivated 
here up to the present time. The Pén-ts‘ao 
mentions the following plants as being in- 
troduced from Western Asia by Chang-kien, 
but some of them were probably earlier 
known by the Chinese, and Chang-kien only 
introduced better varieties. *¥ B Ts‘an- 
tao (ts‘an denotes silkworm. The pods are 
said to resemble the silkworm) or w B 


Hu-tao.* This is the Faba sativa, common 
Bean, a native of Europe and Western Asia. 
(Cf. Decandolle 1. ¢. 956) P. XXIV 20 Ch. 
W.I (afine drawing). The Kidney bean 
is still much cultivated at Peking under the 
name of Ts‘an-tao. 





Chang-kien further brought from the 
West the J Hu-khua or 
Huang-kua, the Cucumber, (P. XXVIII 14 


|Ch. W. IV), the SF Hu-sui or Pars- 
|ley (Petroselinum sativum) P. XXVI 55 


|Ch. W.IV., the EH pe Mu-su, Lucerne 


| or Medicago sativa P. XX VII 8 Ch. W. IIE 
|Cf. Notice sur la plante Mou-sou p. M, 

Skatschkoff and M. Pauthier, 1864. Decan- 
|dolle (1. ¢. 838) says about the Lucerne; 
| “Les Grees et les Romains l’appelaient Ma- 
|dixa, herba medica, comematll la regardai- 
a entat apportée de Médie (Plin. X VIII 
| . 16). 


| The Pén-ts‘ao states also, that the 4 
| 4¢ Hung-lan-hua or £1 4G Hung- 


| hua (red flower) was brought to China by 

|Chang-kien. This is the Safflower, Bastard 
Saffron or Carthamus tinitorius, used in China 
as well as in Western Asia and Europe for 
dycing red. P XV 40 Ch. W. XIV. 


nnn Senne 





~_ 


* If the character 3; occurs in the name ofa 
plant, it can be assumed, that the plant is of foreign 
origin and especially from Western Asia, for by 
oH Hu-jen the ancient Chinese denoted the 
peoples of Western Asia. They explain, that the writ- 


ing of the Hu-jen is not arranged in vertical columns 
as the Chinese, but runs from right to left. 
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At the same time the Chinese were ac- 
quainted also with the Saffron,* according 
to the Pén-ts‘ao. The Saffron, Crocus sati- 
vus, is therein described (XV 42) under the 


name 4fF £1 4£ Fan-hung-hua (foreign 
Safflower). As synonyms are given DS 


HE Ki-fu-lant and Fay 7s Bp Sa-fa- 
lang. Without doubt by these sounds is 


rendered the Arabian or Persian name Zia- 
feran. The Pén-ts‘ao states, that this plant 
grows in Thibet (Sifan), in the countries of 
the Mohametans (Hui-hui-ti) and in Arabia 
(T‘ien-fang). At the time of the Yiian 
dynasty (1280-1368) they mixed the Sa-fa- 
lang with their food. (This custom is up 
to the present time, found in Persia, where 
the rice is mixed with Saffron), At Peking 


the Saffron is known by the name py dee 


Si-tsang-hung-hua (Red flower 
from Thibet), but it is not cultivated here. 
Tt is, however known, that the Saffron now 
is extensively cultivated in other parts of 
China. The Saftron (Crocus sativus) and 
the Safflower (Carthamus tinctorius) belong- 
ing to two different families and classes of 
the natural system [Iridaceae (Monocoty- 
ledons) and Compositae (Dicotyledons ) } 
have not the slightest resemblance. It is 
therefore strange, that almost all nations, 
like the Chinese, confound these plants. 
Decandolle (1. c. 858) says: “Je remarque une 
certaine confusion chez les Arabes entre le 
Safran et le Carthame, dont les fleurs don- 
nent aussi une teinture jaune et qui est cul- 
tivé en Egypte, ot le Safran ne Test pas. 
Le nom du Carthame en Arabe es quotom, 
celui de la fleur cette plante dsfour. Le 
premier rappelle le nom hébreu et persan du 
Crocus, le second vient de sa couleur et de 
Yanalogie avec le Safran. 
regu dans le commerce le nom de faux 
Safran ou Safranon. On voit dans les an- 
ciens auteurs et déja dans Pline, que des 
emplois analogues ont fait de tout temps 
rapprocher et designer semblablement ces 
deux plantes.” 


The Chinese distinguish two kinds of Gar- 
lic, the Hh Hu or K ih Ta-suan (great 
Garlic) and the += Suan or ay = 3 Siao- 
suan (small Garlic). The first is said (P, 





* I would here mention an error I committed in my 
article on Chinese ancient geographical names in 


stating, that as a ap 


the Saffron. By this name probably the Sumbul, 
Sumbulus moshatus, is meant. 


t The character Ki is probably a misprint and must 
be written i8 Ta. 


Yii-kin-siang might be 


| XX VI 21) to have been introduced from 
| Western Asia, whilst the smaller sort seems 
, to be indigenous. The character Suan oc- 
;curs in the Rh-ya. It can therefore be 
| assumed, that the Chinese from remote times 
| stunk of Garlic as now a days. In Western 
| Asia also, the Garlic is one of the indispens- 
jable vegetables among all classes of the 
| people. 

| The Pén-ts‘ao states also (XXII 1) that 


jthe Sesamum orientale [ji biti Hu-ma * 
|was brought by Chang-kien from Ta-wan 
| (Kokand). But there is here a contradic- 
|tion, for Li-shi-chén believes, that the 
| B hiss Kii-shéng, mentioned in the materia 
| medica of the Emperor, Shén-nung is the same 
jplant as Hu-ma. Synonyms are vi bit 
Yu-ma, (Yu—oil) on account of the oil ob- 
| tained from the seeds and used for food, 
| but the common name of Sesam in China is 


a sii Chi-ma (the first character denotes 
|properly 8 mushroom). A drawing of the 
| Sesam is found in the Ch. W.I. p.i. The 
|seeds and the oil of Sesam are as largely 
j used for food in Western Asia as in China. 
|The Persian name is kundshut. 

| The Chinese authors mention also some 
trees as being introduced into Chinese by 
Chang-kien. 


The ri RR Hu-tao, or IY ik Ho-tao 
(nut-peach (P. XXX 45.) Ch. W. XXXL) 
was brought from os GA Kiang-hu. Kiang 
was at the time of the Han dynasty the name 
\for Thibet. Hu-tao is the Walnut-tree, 
| Juglans regia. Li-shi-chén gives the Sanscrit 


| name as 7 ae Bil Po-lo-shi. 


| The Pomegranate, Punica granatum, Fe 








Le Carthame a| 44 #9 (P. XXX 22. Ch. W. XXXII) 


| was got from Western Asia. Li-shi-chén 
|explains, that the name An-shi-liu is derived 
| from the two countries An and Shi. Both 
| were, at the time of Chang-kien, little realms 


| dependent on it Kang (Samarcand). The 
character Liu is derived from Chui- 


liu (Chui-liu denotes goitre, and the pome- 
granate resembles the goitre.) Hoffmann 
and Schultes (1. ¢.) state, that the pomegran- 
ate was brought to China from India. 

It has been contested by Mr. Sampson 
(Notes and Queries III p. 50) that the Vine 





* In Northern China the name Hu-ma, however, 
is applied to the Lin, Linum usitatiss imum, which is 
cultivated in Shan-si and on the borders of Mongolia. 
Its introduction must be of more recent date, for the 
| Pén-ts‘ao does not speak of it. But in the Ch. W. II. 
|p. 31 is a fine representation of the Lin, therein called 





| Shan-st Hu-ma, 
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4B 4 P'u-t‘ao, was first introduced into 
China by Chang-kien from Western Asia, as 
the Chinese authors state (P. XXXJII 7. 
Ch. W. XXXIJ.) Mr. Sampson quotes 
from the Pén-ts‘ao, which speaks of wild 
vine, growing in Shan-si. In fact Li-shi- 
chén describes such a plant under the name 
of BR A Yiny-yii or EE *¥i 4 Ye- 
pu-tao. But, I think we cannot, in every 
case, take 2 la lettre the character Ye, for 








the Chinese like much to set before the name | 


| 


of a cultivated plant the character Ye or 
ily Shan (both denoting wild growing) in 
order to designate wild plants, which have 
some resemblance with the cultivated. In 
Peking a species of Ampelupsis is called Ye- 
p‘u-t‘ao. It is however very likely, that a 
wild growing vine exists in Northern China, 
but it cannot be proved, that the cultivated 


vine descends from it, and it is very dubious, | 


whether it would be suitable for culture. 
We have therefore no ground to call in 
question the statements of the ancient Chi- 
nese, that the excellent vine, now growing 
plentifully in the whole of Northern China, 
was introduced from Western Asia, which is 
considered as the native country of our cul- 
tivated vine. Li-shi-chén, however, ob- 
serves, that the vine was known by the Chi- 
nese before the time of Chang-kien, for it is 
mentioned in the materia medica of Emperor 
Shén-nung, and adds, that before the Han 
dynasty hae py Lung-si was known as a 
grape-growing country, but it was not in- 
troduced into China before 122 B.C. Be- 
fore the time of the Han, Lung-si (in the 
province of Kan-su) did not belong to China. 

Besides these cultivated plants introduced 
by Chang-kien, I will give a further list of 
plants brought from foreign countries to 
China, according to the Pén-ts‘ao. 

The common Pea (Pisum sativum,) ye 


¥ Wan-tou (P. XXIV 18. a fine draw- 
ing in the Ch. W. II.) The Synonyms, as 
given in the Pén-ts‘ao, le] jE] BB Hui- 
hui-tou (Mohamedan pulse), FX so Jung- 
shu (Western barbarian pulse) indicate a 


foreign origin. Li-shi-chén states, that the 


pea was introduced from py Jal Si-hu | 


(Western Asia.) In Bridgman’s Chrestom- 
athy p. 449 pea is called tii (Pal B Ho- 


Zan-tou (Dutch pulse.) At Peking peas are 
not much cultivated. 


The Spinage, Spinacia oleracea, yi t= 
Po-ling, id RX Po-ts‘ai (the common name 
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ee 

FAL Po-ssu-ts‘ao (Per- 
sian herb) is said to come from Persia (P. 
XXVITi. Ch.W.1V.) The botanists con- 
sider Western Asia as the native country of 
the spinage and derive the names, Spinacia, 
Spinage, Spinat, épinards from the ‘spinous 
seeds. But as the Persian name is esfinadsh 
our various names would seem more likely 
to be of Persian origin. 

Decandolle says (1. c. 843) concerning Lat- 
tuce, Lactuca sativa: “rien ne prouve qu'elle 
fit connue en Chine de toute ancienneté, 
} au contraire Loureiro dit, que les Européens 

l'avaient introduite & Macao.” Decandolle 
| believes, that it was introduced into China 
from Western Asia. He may be right. Al- 
; though the Pén-ts‘ao says nothing about the 


introduction, the HE RR Shéng-ts‘ai (the 
common name of Lattuce at Peking) or 4 





| 

| E Pai-kii seems not to be mentioned ear- 

|lier than by the writers at the time of the 

| T'ang (618-907.) Cf. P. XXVII 17 Ch. 
W. IV. 


Pai-kie, ( White Mustard,) Sin- 
apis alba was brought from Hu-jung (West- 
ern Asia.) AX VI. 34. 


The Watermelon, py HAN Si-khua or 5E 
YN Han-hua (kua isa general term for 
cucurbitaceous plants, Si, denotes West, han, 
cold,) is, as the Chinese name denotes (West- 
ern melon) not indigenous. The Chinese au- 
thors state (P. XX XIII 6 Ch. W. XXXTI), 
that the Chinese first got acquainted with 
this fruit at the time of the Wu-tai (the 
five small dynasties, which succeeded to the 
Tang. 907-960.) It was brought from Cen- 
tral Asia. The Watermelon now thrives 
| plentifully in Northern China, but the best 
| come to the Capital from Hami. 


| 
| The He YK Ssu-kua. Trichosanthes an- 
| 











| 


| guinea was introduced from Southern coun- 
tries (P. XXVIII 15 Ch. W. VI) and for 
Man- 
hua (Cucumber of the Southern barbarians.) 
The character Ssii in the first name denotes 
silk thread. It is probably an allusion to the 
| fringed blossoms. The Greek word Tricho- 


|santhes denoting “hairy flowers” is chosen 
for the same reason. 


The Carrot (Daucus Carota) a favourite 
vegetable of the Chinese, was according to 
the Pén-ts‘ao (XXVI 57) first brought 
| from Western Asia to China at the time of 


| the Yiian dynasty (1280-1368), hence the 


| this reason it is also called #% 





| 
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name w bi 7) Hu- sails (Western inks 


A fine drawing of the Carrot is found in the 


Ch. W. VI. | 
Capsicum anuum, Cayenne pepper is now 


adays much cultivated in China and was 
mentioned in the last century as a cultivated 
lant of Southern China by Loureiro. But 
it has not been noticed either in the Pén- 
ts‘ao or in other Chinese books of more re- 
cent data. As the name denotes, the Cay- 
enne pepper is a native of Southern Amer- 
ica. Its Peking name is PR PR La-tsiao* | 
“Se ee 
(pungent pepper), or 2X fiz Ts‘in-tsiao. | 
The drawing of the La-tsiao in the Ch. W. 
VI. p. 20 does not agree with the Cayenne | 
pepper, but seems to represent a native | 
Capsicum with roundish fruits. Loureiro 
calls C. frutescens La-tsiao. | 
Some of our European writers have assert- 
ed, that the Tobacco plant isa native of 
China. Rondot (lI. ¢.) mentions two indig- | 
enous Chinese species, Nicotiana fruticosa | 
and N. Chinensis. But there is no proof in 
Chinese books, that Tobacco (as is known is 
a native of America) was known in China 
before the close of the 16th century. (Cf. | 
Notes and Queries 1867 No. V.)  Li-shi- 
chén, who wrote at that time, was not yet 
acquainted with the Tobacco. Inthe Ch. 
W. issued in the year 1848 a description | 


and a drawing are given of the plant) 
(XXXIII), which is called Bs PH Ye- | 


Yen, the latter, an 

ancient character, properly means stinking | 
plant. 

. | 

The Potato (Solanum tuberosum) like- | 

wise an American plant, the cultivation of 

which has spread over the greater part of | 


yen (wild smoke) or 48 


S 





* The character Tsiao denotes properly the | 


Chinese pepper, Xanthorylon. The Pén-ts‘ao notes 
several indigenous species of Tsiao (XXXII 1-9) namely 


s e uss 
4E aS Hua-tsiao, Shu-tsiao, 


7a-tsiao. Judging fromthe drawing in the Ch. W. 
XXXTII most of them seem to be species of Xanthox- 
ylon, The kind best known to Europeans is the | 
Ilua-tsiao (coloured pepper, on account of the red 
coloured fruits of an aromatic pungent taste.) But 
our botanists do not agree as regards the species to 
which this Xanthoxylon belongs.—Bunge (enum. plant | 
Chin. bor.) describes the Hua-tsiao of Peking as Xan- 
thoxylon nitidum. But Dr. Hance (Adversaria 1864) | 
describes the same plant as anew species, Xanthoxy- | 
lon Bungei. Hanbury (Chinese materia medica) asserts, 
that Hua-tsiao relates to Xanthoxylon alatum. 

The common Black Pepper, Piper nigrum bears the 





Chinese name Hu-tsiao, but does not grow 


in China, The Pén-ts‘ao states that its Sanscrit name is | 
Mo-lii-chi. According to Crawfurd | 


(ictionary of the Indian islands) the Sanscrit name 
of Pepper is maricha | 
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the globe, i as also. fv found its way into C hina, 
but its cultivation here does not seem to be 
successful! and supplies more the want of the 
Europe an residents, than those of the ab- 
origines, among whom it has not as yet found 
much favour. They prefer other indigenous 
tuberous plants, such as the Yam, the Sweet 
Potato, the ‘Taro, Arrow-root &e. The Po- 
tato is cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
Peking prince ney, in the sandy plain to the 
North of the Capital, but it does not grow 
plentifully. At Peking the potato is called 
ily 2K BP Shan-yao-tou, in Southern 
China, according to Bridgman’s Chrestomathy 
Fe Wa Be 

43 bil 5 
first brought it to China. 


Ho-lan-shu, because the Dutch 


The Ground nut (Arachis hypogaea), Lo- 
hua-shéng (v. s.) is much cultivated through- 
out China as an article of fodd. The oil ob- 
tained from it is an important article of com- 
merce. Crawfurd (1. ¢.) states that the 
Ground nut, extensively cultivated in the 
Archipelago was probably introduged from 
China or Japan. Brown (Bot. Congo p. 53) 
is of the same opinion. but I think, this 
plant has been introduced into China in the 
last century, for the Pén-ts‘ao does not men- 
tion it. It is first deseribed and represented 


in the Page W. (XXXI) under the names 
Ve 46 af Et 

“an-tou (foreign bean.) In the descriptive 
pe of the Ch. W. Chap. X VT it is stated, 
| that the Lo-hua-shéng is not an indigenous 
| plant, but came by way of sea from South- 
ern countries. There it is said, that at the 
time of the Sung 960-1280 or the Yiian 


1280-1368 7 ii 4¥, Mien-hua, ity HNN 
| Fan-kua, 4T pe Hung-shu and Lo-hua- 
| shéng were first brought from the sea coun- 


tries to Canton. * 


Lo-hua-shéng and 


I have already stated, that the Maize, a 
native of America has been introduced into 
China, Li-shi-chén was the first Chinese author, 








* The author explains that Mien-hua (Cotton) at 


that time was called Ki-pei, the Hung-shu, 


Ps 
3h yA Ti-kua (ground melon), the Lo-hua-shéng 


Hh BB Ti-tou (ground bean.)—Under the name of 
Fan-kua the Ch. W. describes and represents (XXXI) 
the Carica papaya. Iam not able to state what plant 
by Hung-shu is meant. But, I think these statements 
are not very authentic. The author may be right that 
all the above mentioned plants were introduced into 
China, but he errs regarding the time of their intro- 
duction. The Carica papaya isa native of tropical 
America and could not be introduced into China before 
the discovery of America. 

I would finally remark, that Decandolle (1. ¢. 963) is 
of opinion, that Arachis hypogaca is also of American 
or igin. 








who ennai 


it at the close of the 16th 

== ier tl eM rE 2% aS 
century, under the name of ~}+ A 
Yii-shu-shu (Jade Sorgho) P. XXIII Ch. 


W. II. He states, that it was introduced from 
Central Asia. Now adays it is largely cul- 
tivated in China and bears in each provin« 
different name (Cf. Notes and Queries 1867 
No. 6). The Persian name of Maize is ghendum i 
Mekka (wheat from Mecca.) That scems to prove, 
that the Maize, after having been brovg 
to Europe spread over Asia from West 
East. At Peking the Maize is called - 
Yii-mi (Jade corn.) (1. ¢ 

says: 
Chine, jusqu’ a Péking, 
pas apersu de Mais.” This statement not 
correct. The Maize is abundantly cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of Peking and the bread 
baked from Maize forms one of the cheapest 
articles of food of the poor.) 


»9 





Decandolle 


. pe 
“M. Bunge, qui a traversé le nord de la 
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m’a certifié n’avoir 


is 





about the Maize of several of the oldest men 
in Peking. They agree in stating, that as long 


as they can remember Maize was cultivai 
here. In addition to this a learned Chinese 
assured me, that in Chinese records it is said, 
that the cultivation of Maize near Peking da 
from the end of the Ming dynasty 1380-1644. 

Amongst our European cereals the Oats 
(Avena Sativa) is also to be found in the 
Chinese dominions, but it grows only in the 
mountainous countries of Shansi. in Southern 








tes 








Mongolia, and in Thibet. The Oats is men- 
tioned in the History of the Tang dynasty 
618-907 (Tang-shu Ch. — Article T*‘u-fan) 
under the name of = 4 a ) tsing-ko as aprod- 
uct of Thibet. The pe n-ts’ao speaks of it 
briefly (Art. Ta-mai.) The Ch. W. IL. p. 82 
describes the Oats and gives an excel 
drawing. Oats is known in of my | under 
= tA, Spt AIX 
the names vi BE Yu-mai or at Lia BD ae 
Ling-tang-mai (fing- tang denotes little belle ) 


But it does not grow here. 
The Rye (Secale cereale) as far as I know, 
is nowhere cultivated in the Celestial Empire. 


M. Perny, however, in his Dictionnaire fran¢ ao 


I am very curious to | 


lat-chin, Art. production, mentions Rye (Seigl 
as a product of China. 
know, where he found Rye. 

I would finally mention, en passant, that in 
the gardens of the Emperor a splendid cereal 
plant is cultivated under the name of “it ay 


Yii-ku (Imperial corn.) This is the Penicillaria | 
This | 


spicata, with a typha like appearance. 
plant is extensively cultivated in India under | 
the name of Lajri. At Peking it is, as I have 
been informed, used for the Imperial table. 

In the above mentioned botanical work, | 
Nan-fang-ts’ao-mu-ch’uang (written in the 8rd | 











soe heap | in Peking, that even the beg- 
gars enjoy from time to time the luxury 
maizebread. As is known, the principal food of the 
beggars in China is the same as that, of which dogs 
are fed, and is often collected on the streets, where 
vegetable and animal remains of human repasts are 
thrown. 
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I have asked 


of eating | 


JOURNAL. 2925 


or 4th century) _ re mowned garden flower 
of the Chinese He = Fil Mo-li_ is first spoken 
In the same a WKS garden flower 








Bo Fk Su-sing or I} 28 WE Ye-si-ming is 
deseribed (P. <- 66. Ch. W. XXX.) It is 
said that both were introduced from the 
countries of the J/u-jen (Western Asia) and 
from the Southern sea, These Chinese names 
refer the mo-li to Jasminum Sambae (a native 


of India and Western Asia), the }¢-si-min to 
ninwum licinale, Its native -country is 
id to be I the Persian or Arabian name 
of the plant is Ya-semin. The Chinese name 
mo-li seems to he of Indian origin. In the 
ancient work of Biishing. Ostindien (II. p. 757) 
the Indian names of several kinds of Nyctanthes 
(Jasminu 


Jas 1 






( 


82 


8 








m) are given and these names sound 

\ st the same as mo-li. F. i. Nyctanthes auri- 

culata Mull ‘ii—N. Sambac Kudamalligei.— 
N. undulata, Malligei. * 

These data which I have brought together 


from the Pén ts‘ao and other Chinese works, 


tended only to show, that the study of 
se botanical works is not without interest, 











as regards the decision of some botanical 
questions, esp cate of the native countries of 
cultivated plants, I have in the foregoing 
notic "treated only of such plants, as are 
generally known and about which there can be 
no doubt as regards the identification of the 
Chinese names with the scientific ones. Now 
I will treat shortly of the difficulties, which 
the student of Chinese botanical works must 


overcome, in order to understand clearly the 
meaning of these writings. 

If you take a Chinese botanical work in 
order to be informed about any plant, the first 


y 





| difficulty, that arises, is, to find out, where 
this plant is described. This is very often 
impossible, for the Chinese botanical works 
note from 2000 to 6000 names of plants, the 
synonyms of each plant being for the most 
part numerous. I have already stated, that 
the Chinese have nothing similar to the 


alphabetical index of our comprehensive works, 
Ihave therefore been obliged in my studies 
to compose such an alphabetical index of all 
names of plants and synonyms, according to 
| the sounds of the Chinese characters, not only 
of the Pén-ts‘ao, but also of the drawings in 
the Chi-wu-ming &c. In this manner the 
description of the desired plant can be found 
in the shortest time. 

It can not be said, that the style in the 
Pén-ts‘ao presents difficulties. In ‘describing 
| the plants, the authors use for the most part 
| always the same terms. The difficulties consist 
in the right interpretation of geographical 
names, which occur and in finding out at what 


et ee eee 


* The Mo-li-hua (Jasminum Sambac) is a favoured 


| flower of the Chinese. In Peking there are special 
gardeners, who cultivate exclusively the Mo-li-hua. 
Every day in summer, the flower-buds are gathered 


before sun rise (without branches or leaves) and sold 
for the purpose of perfuming tea and snuff, and to 
adorn the head-dress of Chinese ladics.—The Ye-si- 


} ming is not cultivated in Peking. 
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time the quoted authors wrote. It would be 
clear from the foregoing relations, that after 
having found the description of the plant in 
the Pén-ts‘ao, the principal questions for 
solutior are its native country and at what 
time it was first mentioned by the Chinese 
authors. The exact answer to these questions 
requires often the most extensive knowledge 
of the whole of Chinese science, Li-shi-chén 
has compiled the Pén-ts‘ao from more than 
800 ancient and more recent works, not only 
botanical, but also historical, geographical, 
philosophical, poetical &c. In quoting these 
works he never gives the whole title, but only 
one character of the author’s name or one or 


more character of the name of the book. For 
instance, the character AYA (properly denoting 
song,) which is met very often in consulting 


the Pén-ts‘ao denotes the KK As i=} 


written by tik ay in the 1lth century. It 
is almost in vain, that you ask your native 
teacher about such works. In the first chapter 
of the Pén-ts‘ao, there is a list of most of the 
works quoted by Li-shi-chén, but only of 20 
of them is the date of their issue given, with 
a short critique. The useful work of Mr. 
Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, 1867, 
although the best European work extant of 
Chinese Bibliography, is insufficient for our pur- 
poses. But few of the authors quoted in the 
Pén-ts‘ao can there be found. The great cata- 


logue of the Imperial library yu Jia. Ay = 


#4 =| (1790) may contain information about 
all these works, but it is not easy to seek itin a 
Chinese work of 200 volumes. Therefore it is 
easily understood, that European savants, who 
translate articles from the Pén-ts‘ao, as regards 
the quoted works, restrict themselves to the 
term: “a Chinese author says.” 

But, in addition it is necessary also to know 
at what time the quoted author wrote, for 
otherwise the native country of the plant can 
with difficulty be determined. At all times 
the Chinese endeavoured to complicate their 
science, so that they themselves do not find 
their way easily. They seem to place the 
value of their sciences in these complications. 
It is known, that from ancient times each of 
the Chinese Emperors bore, besides his dynastic 
name, a name for his reign, and this latter, was 
often changed. 
registered in their Annals with from 10 to 15 
names, each composed at least of two characters. 
The Chinese authors, in citing dates, refer only 
to these reign-names of the Emperors, which 
correspond to our ciphers to designate the 
date. In tbe same manner the Chinese liked 
at all times to change the names of their 
provinces, cities, &c. Almost every dynasty, 
after having succeeded to the throne, changed 
the names of most of the cities and also of the 
provinces of China. 
bore different names at different times. But 
as the number of the characters, used to 
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There are Emperors, who are | 


In this manner every city ! 
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designate geographical names is limited and 
as certain characters are particularly in favour 
for names of departments or districts, it 
happens very often that one geographical name 
relates to a great number of places. For 


instance py 2p. Si-p‘ing now-a-days the 
name of a district in the province Honan, 
was, at the time of the Post-Han, a country 
in Kan-su, at the time of the Wu a district in 
Kiangsi. During the T‘ang dynasty Si-ping 
was in Yiin-nan. The name of a province 
VL Kiang-nan (the meaning of the two 


characters is to-the-South-of-the-river) occurs 
often in the Pén-ts‘ao. Here it does not mean 
the country to the South of the Yellow river 
so called by the present dynasty, (An-hui and 
Kiang-su,) but is to be understood as the 
Kiang-nan province of the T‘ang dynasty to 
the South of the Yang-tse-kiang, comprising 
the greatest part of the modern province 


|Fu-kien and Kiang-si. The name y 


| Nan-hai (South sea) refered in ancient times 
|to Kuang-tung, but sometimes the Chinese 
| also understand by this name the Indian Ocean 
aud Archipelago. Cf. the historica] maps in the 
| Hai kuo-tu-chi, a work on historical geography, 
| 1844, It is clear, that the greatest errors can 
| be committed by the reader unacquainted with 
the time at which the respective Chinese 
|authors wrote. In the year 1842 Biot published 
| auseful work, Dictionaire des noms anciens et 
modernes des villes et arrondissements compris 
{dans l'Empire Chinois. This work is translat- 
;ed from the x4 £82 at Kuang-yii-ki, a 
|small geography of the Empire, and arranged 
in alphabetical order, but it proves to be insuf- 
ficient toexplain the geographical names, which 
occur in the Pén-ts‘ao. The most complete 
work of Chinese geography, ancient and mo- 


| dern is, as is known the x ii —_ 4 ath 
Ta-tsing-i-t‘ung-chi, or the Geography of the 
Empire of the present dynasty in 600 books. 
But it is impossible even for the Chinese to 
find out, without any data, a geographical 
name in this bulky work. The Chinese have 
no alphabetical index in their works, in order 
to facilitate reference to the book. There is 
however a Chinese geographical dictionary 
extant, which in some degree meets these 


wants, the ia 4R dh xp ie Ti-tai-ti-li 
chi in 20 books, This work is much more 
complete, than the Kuang-yii-ki-and the geo- 
‘graphical names, ancient and modern, are 
arranged according to a system under about 
| 1600 characters. It is not quite easy to look 
‘for a name in this book, but it is at least not 
| impossible to find it out. In disposing these 
1600 characters after the radicals, this geo- 
graphical dictionary can be made more prac- 
tical for consultation. 


In the Pén-ts‘ao occur also very frequently 
;names of ancient countries not included in 
China, These must be sought either in the 
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histories of the various Dynasties, which al- 
ways contain at the end notices of foreign 
countries,—or in the celebrated work of Ma- 


tutn-lin Ml EE Ai AS Wen-sien-t‘ung- 
k‘ao (380 books), written in the 13th century. 
I need not observe, that you often seek in 
vain and that the demand for some explana- 
tion from the native scholars is equally fruit- 
less. 

Such are the difficulties to be overcome, if 
Chinese writings, and especially botanical 
works, are to be rightly understood. 

In order, that Western science may profit 
by a study of Chinese botanical works, it is 
necessary not only to understand the Chinese 
writing, but also to recognize the plants there 
described. This leads us to a new difficulty. 
If the plants in question are not generally 
known, it is for the most part impossible to 
recognize them from the vague description of 
the Chinese botanists. Sometimes the good 
drawings in the Chi-wu-ming &c. permit us at 
least to determine the order to which the 
plant belongs. But the only exact method of 
identifying Chinese names of plants, with 
their scientific names, is to obtain the plants 
in natura and to determine them. This is, 
however, not possible in all cases, As Mr. 
Sampson rightly observes in his article on 
Palms (Notes and Queries III p. 131) the 
carpenter has a (popular) name for each kind 
of wood he uses, and the woodsman one 
for each kind of tree he fells; but the names 
are generally different, and neither. the car- 
penter nor the woodsman is able to identify 
both, the tree and the wood. In the same 
manner the Chinese apothecaries know nothing 
about the origin of the pharmaceutical prep- 
arations, they sell in their shops. The 
medical plants reach the apothecary shops 
for the most part cut in little pieces or pul- 
verised. It is very difficult to find out the 
man who collects them, and, in addition to 
this a great part of the Chinese medical 
plants grow in Ssi-chuan or other provinces 
hardly visited by Europeans. It is impossi- 
ble, I believe, to find out, now a days a Chi- 
nese, who knows ali the plants described in 
the Pén-ts‘ao or at least a great part of thein. 
You cannot even find a gardener, who is ac- 
quainted with the all ornamental flowers 
cultivated in China; each gardener knows 


only the few plants or trees he cultivates in | 


his garden. But it can be said, that the 
names of plants, which occur in the Pén-ts‘ao, 


are employed up to the present time in China | 


and well-known by the specialists for the re- 
spective plants. 

Our botanists, who collect plants in foreign 
countries do not trouble themselves generally 


about the indigenous names of the plants and | 


their practical application, and they take no 
notice of the cultivated plants. Most of the 
systematic explorers endeavour only to dis- 
cover new species or to create new genera in 
order to introduce their name into the science 
or to call the newly discovered plants after 


the name of a friend. But in this opinion 
our botanical authority in China, Dr. Hance, 
can not be included. Few savants can be 
found, who embrace all branches of botanical 
science like this remarkable botanist. 

In my opinion it would be more practical, 
in designating newly discovered plants, to 
preserve, if possible, the indigenous names, 
as has been done for instance with Magnolia 
Yii-lan, Paeonia Moutan, instead of giving 
them the names of savants or other persons, 
which often are dissonant or difficult to pro- 
nounce. Can anything more ridiculous be 
imagined than such names of plants as for 
instance Turczaninowia, Heineckiana, Miillera, 
Schultzia, Lehmannia, &c, * 

There is a good number of useful cultivated 
plants in China, which until now are known 
only by general names or by their Chinese 
names. How trifling is our knowledge about 
the numerous Chinese textile plants, which 
figure in the reports on trade under the name 
Hemp. At least the articles on this subject. 
by M. Rondot ¢ and Mr. Macgowan (Chinese 
Repository XVIII, and Chinese and Japan Re- 
pository 1863) give very meagre accounts. 


Only the plant Ch‘u-ma (5 hist), Boch- 
meria nivea, which yields x grass cloth, 
ti Sia-pu (summer cloth) has been 


carefully examined. 

There is no people on the globe, which cul- 
tivate such a great variety of vegetables and 
legumious plants as the Chinese. But the 
products of Chinese gardens are as little exam- 
ined by botanists as the textile plants, and we 
learn from our numerous works on China and 
its products only, that the Chinese cultivate 
red beans, black beans, broad beans, ensiform 
|beans or great millet, small millet, black 
| millet &c. 





(To be continued. ) 


* The celebrated naturalist Agassiz is right, in com- 

plaining (v. the description of his travels on the Ama- 
|zon river), “IL est pitoyable davoir depouillé ces 
arbres (palms) des noms harmonieux qu‘ils doivent 
aux Indiens, pour les enregistrer dans les annales de 
| la science sous les noms obscures de princes que la 
flatterie seule pouvait vouloir sauver de loubli. l'Inaja 
est devenu Maximiliana,—le Jara un Leopoldinia,— 
| le Pupunba un Guilielma &c. 

¢ I would here observe, that Rondot in adducing a 
statement of Abel--who says that Sida tiliaefolia, cul- 
tivated near Peking, is here called Shéng-ma—secks to 
refute Abel, and proves, that the description of the 


Shing-ma ( FF Di) in the Pén-ts‘ao (XIII 29) 


does not agree with Sida. The last fact is true, bu 
nevertheless Rondot is wrong. The book’s name o 


Sit King-ma or 








> (Abutilon) tiliaefolia is 4 


Siang-ma (P. XV 53 Ch. W. XIV). At 
| Peking where it is largely cultivated, especially on the 
banks of the rivers and canals, it is called 


| Ma-kuo (hemp with fruits,) and also Shéng-ma. But 
| in this case the sound Shéng relates to the character 
ik meaning rope. The fitres here are exclusively 


= for making ropes. This Malvacea attains, in 
damp places, a height of 10 feet and more, and ‘the 
) large leaves are often 14 fect in diameter, 
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REVIEWSJAND LITERARY NOTICES. 
. 

A Vocanutary oF Proper Names 
IN CHINESE AND Enouisu &c., &e., 
(see Advertisement on the 4th page 
of cover). By F. Porter Smith, M. B. 
London. Many of our readers have 
doubtless looked forward with inter- 
est to the appearance of this work, 
the Preface of which was inserted on 
page 201 of the 2nd volume of the 
Chinese Recorder, It is the less neves- 
sary to say much now because the 
preface has thus already appeared, to 
which we refer our readers for detinite 
information in regard to the nature and 
the design of the book. 

In regard to its plan we will state: 
The names are arranged in the fore 
part of the Book alphabetically accord- 
ing to the Leading sound, in English, 
of the Chinese character which ex- 
presses it, if only one is used, or which 
comes first in its Chinese equivalent 
if more than one is used. This renders 
a knowledge of the Chinese name _ nec- 
essary before one can find its Eh 
equivalent, if the student uses only this 
part. At the end ofthe work however 
the principal terms, given in the book, 
are arranged also alphabetically, but 
according to the English word. We 
imagine that the 2nd part or the Eng- 
lish index will be more commonly first 
referred to in order to find the cor- 
responding Chinese term or terms. 

It is a work of very great labor and 
pains-taking as will be evident on a 


lish 


cursory glance at its contents. We} 


are glad it is ready for the many stu- 
dents of Chinese, residents in China and 
in adjacent countries, who have felt 
their need of sucha work. Most of 
such cannot but realize very great 
benefit in the acquisition of the lan- 


guage by a frequent reference to the 


work. It will perhaps not meet with a 
very rapid sale at first, but we are 
sure that its worth and value will be 
more and more appreciated as it is used. 

The field covered more or less _per- 
fectly, is very great, as will be seen 
by a reference to its Title Page, anda 


large number of terms relating to mat- | 


ters of historical, classical, geographical, 


duction entire into our columns. But 








and commercial interest are given, 
making the work a necessity to the 
earnest student. The dialect employ- 
ed is that generally known as southern 
Mandarin. The eompiler has availed 
himself to a greater or less extent of the 
works of others who for the past two 
or three hundred years, have written 
on the subjects or countries which 
passed under his review. In this way 
he has collected a vast amount of 
Aliases or unusual designations of Coun- 
tries and Places and Persons, which so 
often puzzle the student or translator. 

We cordially commend this book to 

students of Chinese everywhere. 
if. 

Buppua AND His Docrrines. A 
BrisiioGRAPHICAL Essay. London Triib- 
ner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 

The author of the above, Mr. Otto 
Kistner, of Leipsig, Germany, has sent 

acopy of his work. With great 
pains and industry he has collected the 
names of about 600 different books, 
treatises, &e., relating to Buddhism. 
The Bibliography preper is divided 
into two parts. Part first contains the 
titles of more than 150 “ General 
Works” on Buddhism. Part second 
relates to “Works on Buddhism and 
Extracts from Periodicals,” and con- 
stitutes the gr portion of the 
Pamphlet. lly in both of 
these subdivisions, a work has a more 
extended notice of its object, nature, 
origin, contents &c., than its title would 
give. We notice atleast three of the pro- 
ductions of Rev. J. Edkins of Peking. 

This Bibliography is a very valuable 
and useiul work for any one who is 
desirous of studying Buddhism in any 
of its phases or who is desirous of 
knowing what has been written and 
who has written on the subject of 
Buddhism. 

The books and pamphlets noticed 
are principally in the English, German, 
French and Latin languages; for the 
author does not mention the books 
relating to Buddhism to be found in 
Chinese, Sanscrit, Pali &e., unless they 
have been translated or remarked upon 
in some other language. 

We would like to transfer the Intro- 
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the lar ge number of original communi-| and Curnesr, and Tue TarTar and 


eations on hand forbid such a course. 


We can only recommend this work to| E “Sq. 


| CurnesE Lancuaces; and of C. Carrol, 
who contributes in the 3rd or 


the attention of all who are anxious to| Se ‘ptember Number a Translation, from 


learn about Buddha and Buddhism. 
Ill. 

Tae Puenix; 
for China, Japan and Eastern Asia. 
Edited by the Rev. James Summers, 
Professor of: the Chinese Language 
in King’s College, London; Published 
monthly : Office, 3 ¢ 
bard st, E.C. Terms 
shillings. 

We hail the appearauce of this N 
Journal relating to the Orient, 
great pleasure. 
reached us, which contain in all 34 
pages, a trifle longer and about half an 


per Annum 21 


yew 
with 


A Monthly Magazine | 


xeorge Yard, Lom-| 


| the Chinese, of the Peart Emproiwer- 
ED GARMENT. 

We observe that the Editor does not 
undertake to give more than two com- 
plete pages to any subject in one Num- 
ber of the PHasntx. He thinks that if 
one hundred additional names could be 
obtained, be could guarantee a volume 


'of 350 pages in the course of a vear. 


The First 3 Nos. have! 


inch wider than the pages of the Chinese | 


Recorder. 

To quote from the Prospectus, (found 
on the 4th page of its Cover): 

“Tux Puantx is intended to supply 
to persons interested in China, Japan, 
and the other Transgengetic countries 
of Asia, information on the various top- 
ics relating to the History and Geog- 
raphy, the Languages and Literature, 
the Religious Opinions and Natural 
Productions, the Political State and 
Commercial Prospects of these Oriental 
Nations. The Chinese Repository and 
the Chinese and Japanese Repository have | \ 
both ceased to exist, and their place has 
not been filled by any Periodical as yet. | 1 
Although some most valuable matter 
has been collected in the Notes 
Queries for China and Japan, and in 
different Newspapers, published in the 
East, much is certainly lost to the 
Learned and Scientifie world, from want 
of a Repertorium in which it might 
be deposited re 

We sincerely wish 
cess to the Editor 
his landable endeavors to “fill” the 
place of the Chinese Repository. He 
does not appear to have heard of the ex- 
istence of our Monthly. Perhaps how- 
ever he ranks it among the “ Newspapers 
published in the East,” not deserving 
especial mention. 

We notice among the contributors 
the names of Rey. J. Edkins, B. A 
Peking, who discourses on MoncGou 


>? 


the highest suc- 


and | 


of Tur PHoEnrx in! 


'Mr. 
of Culbertson 


It is a pity not to be sure of obtaining 
the hundred. We trust he will be able 
to secure much more than that number, 
and are willing to exchange regularly 
with THe Puanrx, should he be dis- 
posed to do so, notwithstanding the 
great disparity in size and price and 
though he should continue to ignore 
our existence or class us among “news- 
papers published in the East.” We in- 
tend the Recorder shall grow in value 
and importance, if not in size, as we 
hope the Paranrx will not fail to do. 
There is plenty of room for both of us 
in striving to attain the similar if not 
identical aim before both, as indicated 
by the title pages and prospectuses of 
The Chinese Recorder of Foochow, and 
The Phenix of London. The latter 
labors, however, under a real disad- 
vantage difficult to be overcome, viz. 
its great distance from the Countries 
which it is designed to benefit and serve. 





NOTES, QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


Nore 23.—Referring to Mr. Doug- 
lass’ letter in the RecorpErR, June No. 
p- 20. When an election for Delegates 
to the Convention for translating the 
Sacred Scriptures in Shanghai, took 
place at Ningpo early in 1850, the 2nd 
Committee, Messrs. MeCartee and Cul- 
bertson were elected delegates by the 
English Church missionaries and the mis- 
sionaries of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, who 
met persuant to a call for that purpose. 
Owing to profession: il and other rea- 
Dr. McCartee did not go, and 
Culbertson went alone. When Mr. 
died, the printing of the 
Old Testament was not yet completed, 
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THE 


and the Manuscript of 
it was discovered, 
to prevent delay, 


* Lamentation 
was lost. In order 
the London Mission’s 
version of “Lamentations” was made 
use of, as Mr. Douglas states; but in 
1866 the Publishing Committee of the 
BP. MP. mission at hae 
requested Dr. McCartee to furnish a 
new translation of ‘ Lamentations,’ 
which he did, and which will be found 
in the editions printed since 1866. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the 





Editor of the Chinese Reeorder:-— 


I have been requested to forward to 


you the following Copy of Resolutions | 
and to | 


of our Bible Committee here, 
ask you to insert it in an early number | 
of your Journal. 
Yours truly, 
JOUN STRONACH. 
Secy. of the Amoy Bible Committee 
Amoy, 22nd Dee., 1870. 


Copy of Resolutions passed at a 
meeting of the Amoy Committee of 


British Protestant Missionaries in con- |” 


nection with the British and Foreign | 


Bible Society. Iield on the 21st of 
December 1870. Present Revs. John | 
Stronach, Carstairs Douglas, Wm. 8. 


Swanson, iUugh Cowie, 
an, Win. MeGregor 
Also Mr. Alex. Wy 
Society. 

That a Committee be formed for the | 
purpose of preserving the purity of the 
text of the Chinese Version of the Serip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, 


John Macgow- | 
and James Sadler. 
lie, agent of the 


issued by the British and Foreign bible 
Society, commonly called the Dele- 


gates’ version, and for collecti ing and | 
sifting materials for a future revision of 
it. 

That the 
of the Rev. 
survivor 





Committee should consist 
John Stronach (the sole 
of the original Committee of 


C HINESE 


ry 


lable 


| by Rev. 
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and . ne th local C ommittee of th e ro er- 


ican Bible Society that uses the Dele- 
pv version, to select seven or more 
names from the whole body of the 


Protestant Missionaries in China, and 
send the list Mr. Wylie who shall 
ascertain and declare the seven names 
that have a majority of votes. 

That the Committee shall have pow- 
er to fill up vacancies in their body 
jand to add to their number. 
| That the Committee 
| shall reecive from any person notices 
\‘ of misprints j in the more recent editions 
| of the version, and shall forward thei 
ito the agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in China. 

That the Committee shall (through 
any one of its members) receive such 
suggestions for alterations in the ver- 
jsion as shall have been approved by 
any local Committee, and shall com- 
municate annually (through their secre- 


to 


t+ 
M4 


meinbers of 


| tary) to the Local Committees, such of 


these suggestions as they consider suit- 
emendations, and shall preserve 


them as materials for a future revision. 





BIRTHS. 


At Canton a daug 
At Chonglok, a sor 
At Canton, Noveinb 
of the Rev. 8. WHITENE 


MARRIAGE, 
At the U. S. Consulate, 


Dr. DEAN, of 
of Ningpo, and Miss. 






F. Hunnia* 
“i. BENDER, 
* 27th, a daughter to the Wife 
AD, 





Canton, 
Banekok, 
A. F. 


November 19th 1870, 
tev. J. R. GODDARD, 
DEAN, daughter of the 


| olliciating Clergyman., 





ama: A. zie 161 Ist col. tin 1e 2 from 
top for Kroton read Croton. Page 161 2nd 
col. line 5 from botton for Zifyphus read 


Zisyphus. Page 194 for Shanghai read 
Peking. Page 195 for Lees read William- 


son. 





JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 


BY THE EDITOR, 
[Under ge heading, 
occ sional 


the Editor proposes 


as , perhaps monthly, to group some 
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Dacntan\ s 4 ee ro " of the items "and fac ts oi interest whic h come 
Delegates) and Mr. Alex. W ylie an chal gabon pr nape 
has been from the very first most | names of onr informants, or the sources of 
closely connected and intimately ac- jour information. S/au/d any parry sé nd us 
quainted with the version) along with | ”y materials professedly Jor * JovtINGs AND 
‘ eas ‘ ‘ GLEANINGS a Savor — be confered by 
seven additional members to be chosen | * “fp 4 
. . ‘ s “A riting on ‘only one sid the paper, ant 

as follows:—Each local Comuniitee ol mark ing the paragra ph as “desi igued Jor this 
the British aud Foreigu Bible Society (article, Some of the shorter letters designed 








1871.] AND MISSION 


for the depattment of Correspondence, will 
probably be inserted here, and perhaps also 
some items of Missionary Iuteligeuce without 
giving the name of the writer.] 

Srupy AND VALUE oF CHINESE Bor- 
AntcaAL Workxs.—The Author of this 
article has aecepted our proposal to 
print the excess of 4 or 5 pages per 
month at an expense to him of $1.25 
per page, concluding it in tlre Marci 
number. This will give t5 or 20 pages 


more or less extra, besides 8 pages of 


Illustrations. We are sure that 
of our readers regard his paper, as one 
of the most learned, able, and valuable 
articles which have appeared in the 
Recorder. 

WHat TUE Snaneunat Eventne 
Covrier Says:—The December nun- 
ber of the Chinese Recorder contains a 
variety of interesting reading. It begins 
with along and ably written letter, 
bearing the signature of Criric with 


many 


er 


ARY JOURNAT.. 


the design of controverting Mr. Turner’s | 


assertion that “the Ministers and peo- 
ple in England do not want to know 
the truth about Missions.” The writer 
himself with caution, and 
has at. least given good reason for his 
conclusion that * Mr. Turner has shown 


lay 


expresses 


a tendency to make sweeping asser- | 


tions.” 

We find a second paper on the Study 
and Value of Chinese Botanical Works, 
which has no doubt an interest of its 
own. We would however here re- 


mark that whatever may be the con- | 
dition of other parts of China the flow- 


er gardens of Shanghai have very little 
to boast of. Indeed we think that like 
every other excellence of the Chinese, 
the taste for decorating the Earth with 
her own productions is only to be found 
spoken of in Books. 

A sketch ofa journey from Tientsin 
to Peking proved so interesting that 
we have extracted it almost entire and 
it will be found in another column. 
Some curious specimens of Chinese rid- 
dies are given ina separate chapter of 
the Magazine and exhibit a great deal 
in common with our own. 

We then come toa most valuable 
paper on the Festivals at Canton, giving 
a mass of usetul information in a read- 


able form by the F. H. Ewer, Esq. 


. 
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Besides the above the number contains 
a host of minor contributions which 
will well repay perusal. 

WHat ONE AGENT THINKS ABOUT 
THE NEW pLran:—“T think your plan 
not to require a new list of subscribers 
to be made up at the beginning of the 
new volume a good one.” What do 
the other Agents think about it? 

ADDITIONAL Facts About FatrsHan 
BANCES :—( Designed for Dee. 
v. IL. V. Noyes, under date 
Tth writes:—Amhirs at Fat- 
shan in reference to which T wrote you 
last month remain in statu quo. The 
strong opposition of the gentry has, 
so far, prevented the chapel from be- 
ine rebuilt. Meanwhile a sort of run- 
ning fire has been kept up between 
placards and official proclamations. 
{low lone this contest will continue 
still remains to be seen. 

In Canton, for the last month, some 
parties have been very industrionsly 
circulating the usual stories about for- 
eigners in order to excite the peopie. 
This has been so far effectual that in 
some parts of the city parents. have 
removed their children, even from the 
native schools, for fear of their being 
kidnapped. Several proclamations have 
appeared and the gentry [ understand 
have at last issued a paper calling upon 
the people to be quiet. This has prob- 
ably put a quietus upon the thing for 
the present. 

IreMS OF INTEREST From IlonGKon«G. 
—A private letter under date of Dee. 
8th, communicates the following items 
of News:—Mr. Wylie the Agent for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has returned from England via Califor- 
nia. He has engaged two young Ger- 
mans to assist hin in his work to dis- 
tribute the Bible in China. Their 
names are Mr. Fink and Mr. Uhlmann. 
I understand that Mr. Wylie will place 
one of them in Canton, and one at 
Foochow,: to superintend the native 
Colporteurs. Mr. Krolezyk has 


T 
i 





¥ 
taken 


his family back to the station Shiklung, 


and every thing seems to go on satis- 
factorily. Mr. and Mrs. Nacken live 
in the district city of Tung-kwun about 
ten miles south of Shiklung. I hear 


|the Mandarins are doing every thing 
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in their power to preserve order and 
peace. Mr. Bender when applying to 
the Mandarins of Chonglok for the 
edicts which should acquaint the peo- 
ple with the punishment of the evil- 
doers in Tientsin and with the Emper- 
or’s orders that Foreigners must not 
be molested, got the very “naive” an- 
swer from the Mandarin, “That as there 
was not the slightest excitement among 
the people under his sway, he was 
sure that the publication of the edicts 


in question would have an effect dia- | 


metricaly opposed to what they were 
intented for, as they would cause an 
agitation, and bring ideas into the mind 
of the people, of which they were, with- 
ont the edicts, in blissful ignorance.” 
Mr. Eitel has got four eopies of the 
edict for his chapels at Poklo. [Mr. 
Fink has already arrived at Foochow.] 


| United States in currency 


| together, 
| Subsequent insertion, twenty-five cents. 
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___FOOCHOW WEATHER TABLE FOR NOVEMBER 1570, BY A.W. CG.R. 
BAROMETER. | 
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